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] RITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. — ST. 

JAMES’S HALL.—Programme, FIRST CONCERT, 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5th, 8 o’clock :—Overture, ‘Ruy 
Blas,” Mendelssohn ; air, ‘Sweet Bird,” Handel, flute obbli- 
gato, Mr. Radcliffe, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington ; symphony, 
No, 5, © minor, Beethoven ; air, “ Rage, thou angry storm,” 
Benedict, Mr. Lewis Thomas ; concerto for pianoforte, No. 4, 
¥ minor, W. S. Bennett, Madame Arabella Goddard ; duet, 
««Urudel perche,” Mozart, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas; overture, ‘‘ Oberon,” Weber. Conductor, 
Mr. GEORGE MOUNT, Grand orchestra of 75 performers. 
Principal violin, Mr. Carrodus. Subscription for six concerts, 
two guineas and one guinea. Single tickets, half-a-guinea, fs., 
2s., and 1s., at the usual agents’; and Austin’s ticket-office, St. 
James’s-hall. 





OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—Lessee and 
} Directress, MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD. Enor- 
mous success of “LITTLE NELLY” every Evening. THE 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP; THE COUNTRY FAIR; THE 
FIRE; THE VISION OF ANGELS. To conclude with a 


popular Drama or Farce. See Bills. 

) ISS BESSIE M. WAUGH (Eds Mynwy), Solo 
I Pianist and Accompanyist, begs to announce her Return 
to Town for the Season.—6, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 


square, 
i) ISS KNOTT, certificated pupil of Sir JULIUS 
i BENEDICT, receives pupils for the PIANO and 
SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 
1 ISS ELIZA HEYWOOD (Contralto), for 
i Concerts, Oratorios, and Critiques.—1, Blenheim- 
terrace, Stretford-road, Old Trafford, Manchester. 

R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 


h cesco Berger’s Trio ‘‘ EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 
Concert during the Tour. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 


street. W. 
h R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGuUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARR, 


or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 

\ R. WILLIAM CASTLE is at liberty to accept 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. All 

applications to be addressed to Mr. Gro, Doty, 52, New Bond- 

street, London, W. 























N R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 


in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 


Address, Mr. Joux Ruopzs, Caorpon, 8. 
1 USICAL PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS.— 
I High-class Music for Students and others. To be had, 
gratis and postage-free, a LIST of 400 CLASSICAL WORKS, 
bound, at greatly reduced prices.—Published only by Ropext 
Cocks and Co 
ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. By 
FRANZ ABT. No.1lin F, No.2inG. 4s. each. “ This 
little gem will haunt the memory of those who hear it long 
after the song has ceased,”—Vide Graphic. Also as a Duet 
for Soprano and Contralto, 4s, 


FRANZ ABT’S SACRED SONGS. 











Angels’ Visita, 3. Not a Sparrow Falleth. 38s. 
Ave Maria. 83. The Orphan's Prayer. 3s. 
Gloria (Hymn of Praise), 8s. | The Sacred Day. 3s. 
Hegiveth His beloved sleep. 3s. | The Angel’s Watch. 3s. 
Spirits and Angels. 38. The Sabbath. Duct. 3s. 


HE OLD SWEET STORY. New Song. 


Words by REA, Music by Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J. 
- Bliss), 33, 


NLY ONE TO BLESS AND CHEER. MBE. 
J New Song. By the Author and Composer of ‘ Thy 
vice is near,” ‘Oh, chide not, my Heart,” ‘‘ Her bright 
wile haunts me still, ‘* The Liquid Gem,” &c. 


FAIR DOVE, O FOND DOVE. By 
\J A. 8. GATTY. No. 1 in F, for Contralto or Baritone ; 
BO. 2in A flat, for Soprano or Tenor. ‘ We have seldom met 

ith so much beauty concealed in so apparently simple a song.” 


Edinburgh Courant. 
pe MUSIC OF THE HEART. Song. 
FRANZ ABT. “One of the most expressive and 
harming songs penned by Mr. Abt.” ‘A pleasing little 
; Simple, sweet, and cheerful.”—Vide Brighton Gazette, 
pretty melody of this song and its adaptation to the 
ords are features quite able to recommend it.”—Sunday 
‘mes, 8a, 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW MUSIC for, the 
UO PIANOFORTE. Evening (Nocturne), 88. ; Put me in 
uy little bed; The Cradle Song, 3s.; Gipsy’s Warning, 3s. 
wt free at half-price. 


lontion: Sole Publishers, Ropgrt Cocks & Co, New Bur- 


3a. 


Song. 


By 
















DANCE MUSIC 


BY 


KIKO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 


following well-known tunes :— 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 

and WAGGA-WAGGA. 


ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


JOLLY FROG’S GALOP 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - 
WEDDING RING WALTZ 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- 
ALI BABA GALOP 
ALI BABA WALTZ 
ALI BABA POLKA 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
RILLES - 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES 
LETTY POLKA 


hh PH BP BP WO B®” 
©0000 0:0 © ® 


» 
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PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 








ups, May be had everywhere, 











M-street. All Sheet Music-at half-price, Post free in \ 


PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be ready for delivery by the lst January, 18738, 
In Oxr Votvume, elegantly bound, gilt edges, &e., 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 


Transcribed for the 


H A R P# 
JOHN THOMAS,@ 


HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


AND 
Professor of the Royal Academy of Music. 
SUBSCRIPTION - = ONE GUINEA. 


Subscribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mr. JOHN 
THOMAS, 53, Welbeck Street, London, W. 





“LITTLE CHRISTMAS.” 
A French Village Legend, 

With Music for FEMALE VQICEs, 
Transcribed and Adapted for Drawing-room Performance, 
BY W. CHALMERS MASTERS. 

Octavo, Three Shillings, nett, 


Also, Separately, from the above Work, 
CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
“WITH HEART AND VOICE LET US REJOICE.” 
Solo and Chorus, price 1s, 
LAMBORN COCK, 63, NEW BOND STREET. 








Now Ready. Price One Shilling. By Post 14 Stamps. 


VV Ex WwostH PHILLIPSON’S ' GUIDE to 
YOUNG PIANOFORTE TEACHERS.” ‘“ Most 

original and unique.” From the Author, 14, Harrington-street, 

Ampthill-square, N.W., or W. Czeany, 81, Regent-street. 


I INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 

with preveame fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH, GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &c. Price Ono Shilling. Goppann and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stiect, Second Ldition. 








RGAN, to be SOLD, by Gray and Davison, 
now in the Church of St. Paul, Bow Common, KE. 
Addrevs the Vicar. 


RIVATE BALLS.—The QUEEN'S CONCERT 

ROOMS, Hanover-rquare, may be engaged for balls, con- 
certs, soirées, readings, lectures, Hebrew weddings, dc. Apply 
to Mr. Hall. —ROBERYT COCKS, Proprietor, 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
FX A most deticious and nutritious Beef and Taptoca Soup 


2d, a pint. 

a GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Brotha, &e. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Solo 
Manufacturers, Gryetin & Co,, Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle square King’s-cross, 
W.c. 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/,, 30/., 96/., A0/.. per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., | » 24/., 30/., B6/.. »» 
Old Kast India Madeira, 64/., 6C/., 80/. 


These wines are warranted genuine, 


R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the veice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering onlala received 
fost Grisi, Persiani, — and many of = 7 a 
Statesmen, fully estab great virtues. No 
“ar Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 











LONDON, W. 


i . 
re obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom, 
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JULIA WOOLF’S 
MUSIC, 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 
THE FIRST SERIES 


THESE BEAUTIFUL 





| ARE 


} 
NOW READY. 


HENRY STEAD & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
19, PICCADILLY, W. 


SELECT NEW SONGS. 


NOTICE.—GOUNOD'S NEW SONGS. 

The following songs have been composed, and the words 
selected by M. GOUNOD, during his residence in England. 
Kach song bears his signature. 

THE BETTER LAND. Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. 4s. 

BIONDINA, Canzonetta, 4s, 

DITTO, With simplified Accompaniment. 48. 

FOR THEK TO LIVE OR DIE. (Heureux sera le Jour). 

English Only. 4a. 

HEUREUX SERA LE JOUR. French Only. 4s. 

LE PAYS BIENHEUREUX. The French Words written to 

Mra. Hemans’ “ Better Land” by M. Gounod. 4a. 

OW THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING. In D and F, with 

ad lib. accompaniment for Harmonium and Viola, 4s. 

THE SEA WATH [Ts PEARLS. In B flat and D flat, with 

ad lib, accompaniment for Harmonium and Violin. 

DREAM OF ANGELS, LITTLE ONE. New Song. By 
FRANZ ABT. 4s. One of the composer's most charming 
songs, 

NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
THE PASSING SILIP. Words by the Earl of Pembroke. 4s 
THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD, Words by H. W. Long- 

fellow. 4a. 

MY ONE TRUE LOVE 

THE SHADOW ON TILE FLOOR. 
Wood ‘ 


Words by F. T. Palgrave. 4s. 
Words by G,. M. Elva 


CIRO PINSUTI’S NEW SONGS. 
THE RAFT. Descriptive Song for Contralto or Bass. 48 
1 LOVE MY LOVE. Sung by the principal Vocalists. 4s. 


LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 


BRIGHTON. 


—_—_— 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hive 


Pianofortes of every descryption on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 

J B. CRAMER & C0.’8 BALGHTON 

BRANCH, 


NY pel DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 


COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols., with Portraits. 


LS gee HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 
if NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 
Stones,” &c, 2 vols. 8vo. 
or RE COLLECTIONS. 
COMPOSITIONS \ ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 


With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
[Nearly ready. 


SICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 





Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah 





By J. R. 


PLANCHE. 2 vols. 8vo. 


EF. DYNE FENTON, Author of “Sorties from Gib.” 
OPPIES IN THE CORN. By the 
Author of the ‘‘Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 1 vol., 
price 7s. (id. 
HE YELLOW FLAG. 


YATES. 3 vols. 


] OSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 3 vols. 


By LADY 





By EDMUND 


A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 


HARDY. 8 vols. 





A‘ HIS GATES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


3 vols. 





l¥WO WORLDS OF FASHION. By 


CALTHORPE STRANGE. 





l\HE PACE THAT KILLS: a Tale of 
the Day. By L. H. E. 3 vols, 
{ RMA’S ENGAGEMENT. By the 
Author of “ Blanche Seymour.” 3 vols. 
] ARON 


Philosophy, and som: time Governor of Barataria. 
l vol. 8vo. 








FORD, Author of ‘‘ Charles Stennis.” 8 vols. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


VI 
T 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MHE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 


J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 

&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 

Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1jd. In 

4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 

4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d. each; postage, 3d. 

** Amongst the Church stories of lat> years we have not met 

any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 

high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 

this series.” —Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 

“A prettier story was never written.” —Guardian. 

“‘Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review, 

“ An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 

tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman. 

* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times. 

CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. §, 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character, 

A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 

from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 

been examined.” —Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

‘The story is most interesting.’”—Church Times. 

** Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 

WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W, 
5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 

“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 

young ladies especially.”—Literary Churchman. 

** Kxceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion 

NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. §. 
BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 

humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 

Fouqué’s charming stories.” —Guardian. 





GRIMBOSH “Doctor of|COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
a \ , ) 


Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 
‘* Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 


OWER and CURSE. By John Lane | will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 


instructed children.”—Church Times, 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 64., by 
Post 3s. 9d. 


“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 


N S LEY ? B R O wy HERBS, obtrusively.’’—Guardian, 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


From £4. 103. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 





64, WEST STAEET. 


Llu trated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 


ry " 


‘A few common-place sketches of c -place 
in place cir t Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

“Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 

instructive.”—Church Review. 

‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 

lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

** A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 

library.” —Guardian. 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s. €d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 

may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 

for good.” —Guardian, 

‘*Tts tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 

j library.”—Church Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

“We yates | recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 

wanting in liveliness and spirit.”—Guardian. 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 

History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d, 








SEWING MACHINES | nnorntics “tn'every detait is most carefully r,s 


transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the 

the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

“A charming book; should be in every village library.” 
Church Review, 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES | TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 


Series. By Author of “Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols 
(separated), each 3s. 6d. ; by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘*Too popular to need more than passing mention, They al? 

full of sound, wholesome teaching.’’—Guardian. 

“Brief sketches from real life; and most am: t the poor. 

There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 

piety throughout.” —Churchman. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inti 
dents in Our Lord’s Vife. By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s. 8d. 

« Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times, 





Hayes’s Catalogue on application, 





J. I, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; 4x04 
HENRIEITA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
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MEETING AND PARTING. 
‘Lines suggested by the remark that ‘‘ To meet is 
like the overture before a play: to part like the last 
act of a particular ‘ tragedy.’’’] 





Like sweetest music chanted 
Or played, then dies away ; 
A pastime often granted, 
As prelude to a play. : 
So kindred souls when meeting, 
Sweet harmony know well ; 
But parting after greeting, 
Is like a funeral knell ; 
Or like the last scene acted, 
Of drama played that night, 
It leaves one soul distracted, 
The other lost to sight. 
M.A.B. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mdlle. Marie Marimon will sing at the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society’s concert on Tuesday next. 





On Monday evening Sir Robert P. Stewart, Mus. 
Doc., gave an organ recital on the grand organ in 
St. Peter’s Church, Manchester. 





Mdme. Florence Lancia will sing the soprano 
solos in the ‘* Messiah” at the Birkenhead Musical 
Society’s performance on December 18th. 





On Wednesday, the 20th, Mr. J. M. Bellew visited 
Belfast, and read in the Ulster Hall before a large 
audience. On the evening of Dec. 6th, he gives his 
farewell reading in the same hall. 





The Royal Hand Bell Ringers (at present making 
a tour of the North of Ireland) gave two entertain- 
ments in the Ulster Hall, Belfast. The attendances 
on both occasions were numerous. 





Miss Annie Baldwin, a rising young actress, who 
is at present a member of Madame Beatrice’s 
company, is highly spoken of by the provincial press 
on the score of her talents and personal attractive- 
ness. 





The Italian Opera Company are at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool. On Monday “ Marta’? was 
performed, and on Tuesday ‘Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia.” We must reserve our notices until next 
week and merely record the successes of Malle. 
Ilma de Murska, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Signor 
Bettini, Signor Mendioroz, and Signor Campanini. 





The Manchester Gentlemen’s Concert of last 
Monday drew together a larger and more brilliant 
audience than we have seen for years in the 
beautiful and well-arranged hall. The reason was 
not difficult to discover. Mr. Sims Reeves was 
announced, and it was positively known that he 
would sing, and so the demand for tickets wes quite 
unprecedented. It was a most enjoyable concert. 





The Luton Choral Society gave the first oratorio 
of the seventh season on Tuesday eyening in the 
Town Hall, which proved inadequate to accommo- 


THE ORCHESTRA. 
Mr. De Jong's Saturday concert, having the aa.| 
vantage of a military band in conjuction with his 
own orchestra, drew a large audience. The Galatea 
waltz was a great success and was loudly redemanded ; | 
but Mr. De Jong was obstinate, and the result was an 
interruption of the concert for some time, reflecting 
but little to the eredit of either the conductor for his 
persistence in refusing a loyal compliment on the 
part of the audience, or the audience for not accept- 
ing his decision more willingly. Mr. De Jong is 
rather smartly reproved by the Manchester Guardian 
for his conduct. 








The Manchester Vocal Society gratified their sub- 
seribers last Tuesday with an excellent program. 
The only encore awarded showed the good judgment 
of the audience. It was for “ Allegiance we swear,” | 
which was charmingly sung; the solo part by Mrs. 
Cowley Squier showed her talent to greater 
advantage than her subsequent song, which 
suffered from the slow tempo. The glees, &c., were 
sung in the same excellent manner that has gained 
for this Society its high reputation. 


| 


The artists at the City Hall Concerts, Glasgow, 
on Saturday last, Nov. 23rd, were Mdme. Haigh- 





Orlando Christian; with Mr. W. Baynham as 


reader. There was a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The Trio, ‘‘ Through the world,” Balfe, was 


well rendered. Mr. Larwill was successful in Ros- 
sini’s ‘‘Cujus animam,” with organ accompaniment; 
and Mr. O. Christian was encored in Weiss’s ‘‘ Wreck 
of the Hesperus.”’ Miss Heywood gave Smart’s 
song, ‘‘ The Sailor’s story,” with much feeling, and 
Mdme. Dyer was recalled in ‘*’Twas night,” from 
‘Il Trovatore.” Mr. Lambeth was organist. Con- 
ductor, Mr, E. Berger. 


A capital concert on behalf of the funds of the 
local Fire Brigade was given at Nantwich (Cheshire) 
on Monday last. The program was furnished by 
the local Philharmonic band and Mr. Cowley 
Squier’s concert party from Manchester, consist- 
ing of Mrs. Cowley Squier (soprano), Miss Tyson 
(contralto), Mr. Prestwich (tenor), and Mr. T. C. 
Deane (pianist and basso). ‘The honours of the 
evening were divided between the two ladies. Mrs. 
Cowley Squier’s artistic singing of O bid your 
faithful Ariel fly’ and her arch fan in ‘* Somebody's 
waiting,” (S. Leger), and ‘Comin’ thro’ the rye” 
rousing the audience to unusual enthusiasm. Miss 
Tyson’s fine voice and good taste was shown in her 
songs, she fully deserving the recalls that she was 
honoured with. 





Mr. Hallé’s fourth Manchester Concert last 
Thursday was a. great success. The program was 
most happily chosen and the performance from 
beginning to end creditable to a degree to all con- 
cerned. We print the program in extenso. Overture, 
‘King Stephen,’ Beethoven; ‘ Air des Bijoux ’— 
Mdille, Marimon, (‘ Faust’), Gounod; Concerto 
Grosso, with soli for two violins and violoncello, in 
Gminor (first time), Handel; ‘‘ Chanson de l’Abeille”’ 
—Madile. Marimon, (‘ Reine Topaze”), Maesé; 
Grand Symphony, in B flat, Schumann; Overture, 
‘* Rienzi,’ Wagner; Solo Pianoforte—Mr. Charles 
Hallé, study in C sharp minor, Chopin; '* Arabesque,” 


Dyer, Miss E. Heywood, Mr. Larwill, and Mr.) leaying the hall in the middle of the song. 
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and also with Mr. Oldham in the duet, “ Tho 
Singing Lesson,’ which was encored. Mr. Oldham, 
in “The Scout” (Campana) was encored, and 
repeated the last verse. Dr. O'Donoghue, in “ Yes, 
let me like a soldier fall,” from ‘ Maritana,” 
received a yery warm recall. Verdi's ‘Oh, Patria 
mia,” by Mrs. O'Donoghue, Dr. O'Donoghue, and 
Mr. Oldham, brought a most agreeable concert 
to a close. 








The Liverpool Music Society gave a performance 
of Handel's oratorio ‘‘ Samson” at St. George's Hall 
on Friday last. The solo vocalists were Mame. 
Florence Lancia, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Edward Lloyd 
and Mr. Santley, with Mr. Sanders conductor, Mr. 
C. A. Seymour, leader, and Mr. W. T. Best, organist. 
Mdme. Lancia confirmed the good impression she 
made in “ Elijah” last winter. She sang all her 
solos with great taste and in thorough musicianly 
style. We may specially notice “* Ye men of Gaza,” 


| ‘* Traitor to love,” (with Mr. Lloyd) and “ Let the 


bright seraphim” (trumpet obbligato Mr. Wood). 
The latter air was given with an abandon anil 
energy that rather surprised us, and was received 
with much applause. The only drawback was the 
ignorance of a portion of the audience in the re- 
served seats who created considerable commotion by 
A less 
experienced singer than Mdme. Lancia would cer- 
tainly have been disconcerted. Mr. Santley met 
with a splendid reception, and we never heard him 
sing better. He was enthusiastically encored in 
Honour and Arms.” Miss Enriquez and Mr. Lloyd 
both sang their solos in an efficient manner. The 
large hall was crowded in every part. 





Mr. De Jong gave his second concert at St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Tuesday last. The 
program was an attractive one and gave great delight 
to the audience. Mr. De Jong's orchestra comprises 
the following well-known musicians :—MM. Risegari, 
Zehrer, Van Biene, Sauvlet, Damare, Lavigne, 
Clinton, Hutchins, Clayette, Dubois, &e. The 
vocalist announced was Mdme. Sinico, but Mr. De 
Jong stated that she was too unwell to appear. We 
certainly were not surprised at Mdme. Sinico's non- 
appearance after seeing the J'imes advertisement 
sheet where she was advertised to sing at Exeter 
Hall on Friday last, St. James’s Hall on Satur- 
day, and Brighton on Monday evening, and we 
could scarcely expect her to sing here tho day 
following, and at the Alexandra Theatre in ‘* Norma” 
on Wednesday evening. No announcement was 
made that Mdme. Sinico would not appear until 
the commencement of the concert. This lady is 
deservedly very popular in Liverpool, but she cer- 
tainly should not have allowed herself to be an- 
nounced for this concert, knowing the long journey 
she would have from Brighton to Liverpool the 
same day. Mdme. Pauline Rita appeared in her 
place and was exceedingly well received by the 
audience. We must especially note Mr. De Jong’s 
great talents as a flautist, and we hope that his 
series of concerts will prove pecuniarily suecessful 
in Liverpool as they have done in Manchester. 





The past fortnight has been a busy one for musical 
folks in Manchester. In addition to the threo 
operatic performances chronicled in our last week's 
impression “ Lucia di Lammermoor” was given on 





date the large audience. Miss Jessie Royd, Miss in C, Schumann; Ballet, from “ Rosamunde,” in G, 
Franklin, Mr. K. Gedges, and Mr. O. Christian were | Schubert; Variations—Madlle. Marimon, (‘ La Cate- 
the principal vocalists, who all acquitted themselves |7i"4.”) Auber; ‘‘ Hungarian March ” Berlioz. 


in a satisfactory manner. Mr. Gough was leader ; 


Principal violoncello Mr. H. Chipp ; Mr. J. Hawkes 


was conductor, 





At the Monday Popular Concert in the Ulster 
Hall, Belfast, this week, the trio, “The magic 
wove scarf” (Barnett) was sung by Mrs. O’Dono- 


In the Belfast Theatre Royal, on Monday evening, | ghue, Dr. O'Donoghue, and Mr. Oldham 1nd encored. 
J. L. Toole commenced a five nights’ engage- | Levey’s song, ‘* Esmeralda,” was pleasingly rendered 
ment, appearing in ‘* Paul Pry,” ‘Off the Line,” \by Mrs. O'Donoghue ; a concertina obbligato to it 


and “ei on Parle Frangaise.” 


throughout. 
Sleek in “ The Serious Family,’ and The Dodger ix 
“Oliver Twist.” 
Ashley and Miss Eliza Johnstone. 


The house was 
crowded, and the popular comedian was most |effect by Mr. M. E. Walker. In 
enthusiastically welcomed and warmly applauded (J. Molloy), an 


(written by Dr, O'Donoghue) being given with good 
“ Clochette ”’ 
Mrs. 


encore was accorded to 


On Tuesday night he played Aminadab | O'Donoghue, who responded with “Shy Robin.” 


entitled “Why have we met?” 





Thursday with the following cast; Kdgardo, Sig. 
Campanini ; Enrico, Sig. Mendioroz ; Raimondo, Sig. 
Foli, and Lucia, Mdlle. de Murska. On Vriday ‘JI 
Vlauto Magico”’ was given, the principal characters 
being cast as follows: T'amino, Sig. Bettini; Papa- 
geno, Sig. Mendioroz; Sarastro, Sig. Poli; Astr!- 
fiammante, Malle. Tima de Murska; Papaygena, 
Mdile. Bauermeister; Le tre Damigelle della 
Regina, Malle. Mara, Mdlle. Grogvenor, Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini; and Pamina, Malle. Titiens. The 
series was brought to a close on Saturday by 
a glorious performance of the * Barbiere"” east as 
follows: Il Conte Almaviva, Sig. Bettini; Il Dottore 
Bartolo, Sig. Borella; Migaro, Sig. Mendioroz; Don 
Basilio, Sig. Foli; Fiorello, Sig. Rinaldini ; Ufietalo, 





1} This lady also took part with Dr. O’Donoghue in a| Sig. Casaboni; Mareellina, Mille. Bauermeister ; 
Mr. Toole is accompanied by Mr. | pretty duet, 


and Rosina, Mdlle. Marimon. ‘The success of these 


(expressly composed for them by Signor Pinsuti) ;| performances have been greater than on any pre- 
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vious visit. The new Queen's Theatre will hones 
forth be the home of Italian opera in Manchester, 
and the success will be inevitable if the perform- | 
ances are as perfect in every respect as were these 
just ended. Land and chorus were the best ever | 
engaged for the opera in the city, and the courtesy | 
of every one connected with the theatre was par- 
ticularly to be noted, and deserves to be acknow- 
ledged publicly. 





Signor Agnesi was no less satisfactory in its way. 
Signor Campanini sang the “ Cujus animam” in 
a highly artistic fashion, and so as to gain general 
commendation. Inthe second part of the soirée 
Mdlle. Iima de Murska came to the front with 
great success and sang ‘ Ombra leggiera” with 
all her own cleverness of embellishment. An 
encore was given to her, also to Signor Cam- 
panini’s “ M’appari” and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini’s 


“Nobil Signor.’ The concert included a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s overture to ‘* Leonora.” 
; gat The return of the Sacred Harmonic Society to 
and special commendation is due to Mr. Kuhe for| p : * 
his very judiciously arranged program. ‘The per- porsche eWay 
formance was over at a reasonable hour, and the | pound wanting. The gestemanane will in future 
great majority of thoso present sat it out. Of the! 1, jimited to the older and more convenient venue 
vocalists engaged none received a warmer welcome | " ‘ 2 a 
than Malle. Titiens, who gave the “ Bel Raggio” | monroe Ge prornted onctlbcarnen pipet ees —_ - 
and ‘*Quila voce” in her usual excellent style. catstien everyting Ses maapepene ane asngenelin, 
‘** The last Rose of Summer” was sung in response melon any ope Sa eee ae a -“ 
to an encore for Bellini’s cavatina. Mdlle. Marimon belitianey te lout; and cnlp exaseive ome grins, 
sang with exquisite grace and refinement the| often at the cost of accuracy and precision. The 
| Sacred Harmonic Society are at home in Exeter 
Hall, and their force is quite numerous enough 


On Monday at the Pavilion, Brighton, Mr. Kuhe’s 
annual evening concert was a most enjoyable one, | 





“Com per se” cavatina and the valse ‘ Che 


Gioga.” The beantifully tender aria, ‘‘ Deh vieni | . 

non tardar” (Nozze di Figaro,”) and the| for all useful purposes: there is no reason why 
Seotch song, * Robert Adair” were tastefully in- | they should essay mammoth performances, oF 
terpreted by Mdme. Sinico, who united with cater for the worshippers of big things. An exe- 


Mille. Titiens in the “Qui furbone” duct from | cution like “Judas Maccabeus” on Friday is inf- 
Siconor Foli in the “ Diver” was | nitely better than fanfarons of brass and the 
,| shouts of five thousand throats. The total strength 
being given in its stead. The only solo item of | of followers was the usual seven hundred, while 
Signor Borella was an aria from Rossini's Ceneren- | the principals were Mdme. Sinico, Miss Banks, 
|Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. 
duet from ‘ Don Pasquale,” the other part being Montem Smith, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. The old 
taken by Malle. Marimon, and the “ D'an bel uso’; Well-approved numbers told with their usual effect, 
duet, from Rossini's “ Turco in Italia” in which he | and nothing was failing in ‘‘ Pious orgies,” ‘‘ Arm, 
co-operated with Signor Foli. Mr, Kuhe’s contribu-| arm, ye brave,” the grand chorus “ We come,” 
tions, four in number, were played in a most cha-| the splendid number “ We never will bow down,” 
racteristic and masterly manner; his Caprice on an | the prayer “OFather, whosealmighty pow’r,” and 
air by Louis XIIL., which was given by desire, being | the essential ‘See the conquering hero comes,” to 
especially pleasing. The room was well and fashion- | stimulate enthusiasm and arouse delight. The 
ably filled. oratorio was given with Sir Michael Costa’s addi- 
tions and accompaniments. Sir Michael led, and 
On Monday, Mr, Edgar Bruce, from the ** principal | Mr. Willing at the organ lent all the effect desir- 
American theaties,”’ began a six nights’ engagement | able from the judicious employment of that instru- 
at the Brighton Theatre. A “ grand military spec-| ment. At the next performance on the 13th 
tacular drama,” entitled “ Zhe Highlanders,” was| December, Mendelssobn’s “St. Paul” will be 
produced, It is an adaptation by Mr. Bruce, who brought forward. 
sustains the chief character, from ‘ The Veteran” of| At the last Monday Popular Concert Mdme, 
Mr. Lester Wallack. The piece is said to have had | Noyman-Neruda made her reappearance since her 
much success in the United States and Canada; and | j}Inesg and was warmly welcomed. The first 
in a recent criticism, given on the playbills, it is quartet was Schumann’s in A minor—a sixth 
said a deseription could not be given of it in| performance. The work is known as one of 
“anything short of the limits of a three volume} natural beauty marred by an unnatural striving 
novel.” ‘The Brighton Guardian says: It would after the occult—one in which the composer is 
be unfair to look at a “ grand military spectacular | not content to let his inspiration flow in free and 
drama” from other than the spectacular point of spontaneous fashion, but must invest it in obscure 
estimation ; or to expect much in the present piece | pormng laboriously sought out, in order to give it 
beyond the ‘six picturesque tableaux,” which, the impress of originality. All justice was ren- 
presumably, the adaptor has sought chiefly to dered to the quartet by Mdme. Neruda, MM. 
exhibit. The glimpses which it purports to give Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; all the executants 
being recalled at its close. The other quartet 
was Haydn’s interesting composition in F. The 
solo for Mdme. Goddard—namely Beethoven's 
pianoforte Sonata in A flat—is an old favourite, 
and it may easily be conceived in the hands of 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard. She rendered with 
particular felicity the Theme with Variations and 
the spirited Allegro Finale, and exhibited the 
perfection of ambidexterous skill. A unanimous 
recall followed, as was also the case after the 


* Der Freischiitz.” 


rewarded with an encore, ‘*Over the rolling sea’ 


tola; but he lent efficient aid in the “ Signorina” 








of Eastern life and manners, are not only unreal, 
but lack ordinary interest and charm. Neither 
do the characters afford much scope for individuality ; 
Mr. Bruce as Angus Dunbar, a dashing young 
Highlander, having hardly fair opportunity of letting 
the public see what he is capable of. Considerable 
trouble and care have been taken in the mounting, 
appointments, and scenery; and Mdlle. Anato has 
enlivened the latter part of the piece by a pretty 
ballet. ‘The Highlanders,” if appreciated at all, 


will be so only by those who look at it from the . 

pectacular | ink’ al ad but , ts aie ; kin Finale of Mozart's D major Sonata duo for 
Bpecracuia molly O Ws yu wLron secking ie . S ras 

r Fe. ae ; Ys : violin and pianoforte-a work which conjoined 
picturceqne tibleanx and continued sensationalism 


Mume. Goddard and Mdme. Norman Neruda. 
Ihe singer was Mr. William Castle, a young 
American tenor, who sang “In native worth” 
ind Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Garland” with success. He 
has a voice of sweet character and good compass 
—possesses taste and sings with fair expression : 
On Saturlay evening Mr. Mapleson’s opera] altogether a welcome addition to our tenorial 
artists gave a concert at the Albert Hall. The | stock. 
first part of the program was oceupied by the 
* Stabat Muler,”’ the choral forces being under Mr, Mr. Howard Paul is to ab a ga toe —_——e 
‘usine’ bate The “ . ” entertainment, at Tunbridge Wells, on Friday o 
Set nee . ten Poe oe. Tacha, | 2est.week, when he will be assisted by Mx. Arthur 
Matthison, the new baritone. Miss Blanche Owen 
and the * Quis est homo” of both ladies made | js a member of the troupe. A new song, askit upon 


carried to a thrilling dénouement may be delighted 
with this week's theatrical fare. 





CONOERTS. 








THEATRES. 





Under the auspices of Mr. Hastings a morning 
performance took place at the Gaiety on Saturday 
afternoon for the purpose of presenting a couple of 
unacted plays—a two-act farcical comedy by Mr. F, 
A. de Pass called “‘ Debt,” and a comic opera by Mr, 
J. A. Kappey, bandmaster of the Royal Marines 
called ‘“*The Wager.” Both pieces enjoyed that 
superlative reception, which, like the balance-sheets 
of entrepreneurs, is one of the wonders of modern 
management. Mr. de Pass was called and com- 
plimented warmly. Yet his piece at the most 
shows faint indications of a potential merit here. 
after. Allis crude and rough in it. An honourable 
brother to an earl with only a family of daughters 
but with a possible heir in prospectu, is awfully in 
debt and inclined to marry a mawworm’s daughter 
for the sake of her money. The earl is actually 
dead, and the Honourable Tom is next of kin (failing 
the coming baby who may turn out a boy), but is 
unaware of his brother’s demise. In the second 
act, after some farcical exhibition of pseudo-piety on 
the part of the said mawworm, Tom’s sister-in-law 
the Countess is safely accouchée and the result isa 
soventh daughter : thus T’om succeeds to the earldom, 
gets out of debt, and throws over his rich but 
plain fiancée for a pretty widow. Moral 

recklessness and dishonourableness deserve to 
prosper; plain women deserve to be jilted; and 
mothers who keep on having daughters deserve to 
lose husband and estate at a blow. Mr. Vernon, 
Mr. Atkins, Mr+ Temple, and Miss Blanche Hayes 
did the most for “* Debt,” and, as stated, the author 
was raptuously complimented. Mr. Kappey’s opera 
“The Wager” contains pretty music, but the libretto 
was hopeless, and nothing but inexhaustible patience 
on the part of a friendly audience could have toler- 
ated the protracted feebleness of the story. But 
Mr. Kappey’s songs are tuneful and his concerted 
music dramatic and effective. He was especially 
fortunate in his tenor—Mr. Selwyn Graham—a 
débutant of great promise with a voice pure, 
sympathotic, and under artistic control. His air, 
a song by Miss Anne Goodall, and a duet were en- 
cored. Miss Goodall likewise supported the opera 
in effective fashion, and Mr. Temple sang in 
amusing style a buffo scena. Mr. Kappey 
conducted and was recalled after each act. Our 
advice to him, if he would secure life for his 
attractive numbers, is to cut the libretto and spare 
not. Even the duet in the first act, which is 
ambitious and meritorious, is far too long. 

Mr. Mathews’s engagement at the Gaiety has led 
to the reproduction of “* The Game of Speculation,” 
some twenty odd years after its first performance, 
when it appeared as a translation of Balzac’s “ Mer- 
cadet” by Mr. Slingsby Lawrence—a pseudonym 
for Mr.G. H. Lewes. Who knows not the Affable 
Hawk of Mr. Charles Mathews? Contrasted com- 
parisons have been drawn between him and M. Got 
in the French version. But as well might we 
compare Mr. Mathew’s Affable Hawk with Mr. 
Irving’s Mathias. There is no point at which the 
twain touch. Got’s creation possesses heart, feeling, 
tenderness. Mr. Mathews plays without the slightest 
heart. He is all brain, intellect and nervous energy. 
He recalls the idea of Margrave in Lord Lytton’s 
“ Strange Story "—the possessor of perpetual youth 
and of all the graces and charms of life, but with no 
soul that can be probed or exalted. Mr. Charles 
Mathews can make no use of pathos whatever. He 
puts it from him and hastens on to something else. 
His gay, dapper, energetic type has nothing in com- 
mon with what Got made of the character ; but it is 
an admirable conception for all that. And the 
sparkle and rattle of the dialogue, conjoined to the 
true dramatic character of the piece, fascinate now 
as heretofore. The general cast is highly satisfae- 
tory, including Mrs. H. Leigh as Mrs. Hawk, Miss 
Fanny Brough as Julia, Mr. H. R. Teesdale as Sir 
Harry Lester, Mr. J. Maclean as Earthworm, Mr. 
Edward Butler as Prospectus, Mr. R. Soutar % 
Grosmark, Mr. Crutwell as Hardcore, and Mr. A. E. 
Bishop as Frederick Noble. 

The production at the Court of Mr. Gilbert's 








the customary effect; and the ‘Pro peccatis” of | the Darwinian theory, is among Mr. Paul's novelties. 


Gaiety comedy of “ An Old Score” under the title 
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“ Quits” is not likely to reverse the opinion 
pronounced on the play three yearsago. It is a 
disagreeable piece to witness; the characters in 
it are so desperately ill-natured. There is not a 
pit of hearty affection among the whole Jot of 
them, save perhaps James Casby, here admirably 
played by Mr. Hermann Vezin, and Mary Waters, 
tenderly rendered by Miss Litton. With this ex- 
ception the society moving in the story of “Quits” 
are all unfortunately warped in temper and prin- 
ciples. One leaves the theatre with an uneasy 
sense of having been in bad companionship. Not 
that the moral of the comedy is anything but an 
upright one; not that there is anything in it to 
shock or offend. One simply feels the discomfort of 
having associated with a number of cross-grained 
unsensitive people whom a whipping all round 
might materially benefit. This was the impres- 
sion of the play in 1869, and it remains unaltered. 
Miss Litton plays the part of Mary Waters with 
decided dramatic power; Mr. W. H. Fisher 
acts Harold Calthorpe in the place of Mr. Clayton; 
Mr. Clifford Cooper does the best for Colonel 
Calthorpe; Mrs. Stephens is Mrs. Pike. Miss 
Hibbert, a new actress, appears as Ethel Barrington, 
a thankless part evidently uncongenial to the 
player. The comedy is followed bya burlesque by 
Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett entitled ‘* Charles IT.,” with 
Cromwell anachronously turned into a low 
comedian part, and Rochester, Lily and Pepys 
introduced with Nell Gwynne and the Merry 
Monarch himself. Mr. Righton, Mr. W. H. Fisher, 
Mr. W. J. Hill, Miss Bella More, Miss L. Duprez 
and Mdlle. Cornélie d’Anka have parts in the bur- 
lesque, and pun, dance and sing with more or less 
spirit. A sacrifice is laid on the shrine of serious 
wusic in the singing of Sullivan’s ‘“ Once again” 
by Mdlle. d’Anka, and a flavour of sweet sim- 
plicity is also imported when she follows it up 
with the ballad of “Home, sweet home.” Mr. 
Edward Righton works hard to obtain fun from 
the notion of the Protector, but he scarcely comes 
up to Mr. Belmore in this respect. Altogether the 
burlesque is not so happy as “‘ Christabel.” 

A small play called “ Weather Permitting,” 
translated from the French, precedes “ False 
Shame” at the Globe. The translator, Mr. Snow, 
has made no important alterations from “ La 
Pluie et le beau temps,” a piece which has furnished 
Miss Virginia Gabriel with the libretto of her 
operetta ‘‘ A Rainy Day,” and has also been played 
in French by Mr. Alfred Wigan and Mdlle. Leonide 
Leblanc. Miss Carlotta Addison and Mr. C. 
Neville, support the characters of the pair confined 
tothe house by bad weather—the young widow 
and the artillery officers; and dialogue and action 
are lively enough to wile away a pleasant half- 
hour until Mr. Marshall’s comedy is ready. 

A version of Dickens’s ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop” 
has been brought out at the Surrey under the 
title of ‘‘ Little Nelly.’ The chief incidents of the 
novel running on a thread have been turned to 
dexterous account by Mr. Murray Wood, whose 
workmanship the present play ie. Nell and her 
grandfather, Quilp, Swiveller and the Marchioness 
constitute the chief personages round whom 
the action moves, and these are prominent no 
less by excellence of acting than by the method 
in which their fortunes are dramatically handled. 
For instance Mr. Murray Wood himeelf plays the 
Grandfather with all that force and adherence to 
truthful limits which have characterised him 
elsewhere. It is not a sympathetic part to play: 
its interest is rather a reflex interest, derived from 
the devotion. of the child; but Mr. Wood 
takes it in hand and carries it through with 
fidelity and with more than anticipated success. 
That Miss Virginia Blackwood would succeed 
in the double impersonation of Nell and the 
Marchioness was safe to prognosticate from her 

similar performance of Dolly Varden and Miggs; 
but in Nell she has greater opportunities for the 
display of pathos and tenderness—a faculty in 
Which she excels. The delight of the house how- 
éver was in her Marchioness: the slatternly, simple 





wonderful precision and humour of detail; and 
being seconded by a good rollicking Dick Swiveller 
in Mr. George Vincent, Miss Blackwood made 
this part the chief hit of the piece. The close of 
the performance was signalised with a perfect 
hurricane of plaudits. We must not omit to 
mention the Quilp of Mr. Clarke Nicholson whose 
make-up and manner were true to the original, 
and whose acting displayed a fiendish recklessness 
quite in keeping with Dickens’s malignant dwarf. 
The pluck of the new management is admir- 
ably displayed in its present campaign; sound 
plays soundly acted appear to constitute their 
watchword, and the venture seems likely to 
succeed proportionately with its deserts. 

The run of opera at the Standard has this week 
comprised performances of the “ Trovatore,” the 
“Tily of Killarney,” and the ‘ Bohemian Girl,” 
performed with average effectiveness respectively. 
In an opening piece, the musical farce of ‘ The 
Young Wi‘ow,’ Miss Louise ,Ritter has made a 
pleasing feature of the part of Amelia Fairlove, 
and has brought the aid of good singing and ap- 
proved dramatic conception to a charming imper- 
sonation. We should be glad to see Miss Ritter 
in some of the Western houses, where an aptitude 
for stage business combined with a well-trained 
voice ought to secure their mark. 








FRANCE, 





Paris, November 27th. 
A moderate success at the Théfitre Francais is 
M. Edouard Pailleron’s new verse play ‘‘ Héléne”’ 
in three acts. Once more this dramatic piece 
raises the problem as to what should be done with 
the wife that has transgressed. Hélene, how- 
ever, is not a real coupable—at last not a violator 
of matrimonial obligations. It is true she was 
in youth seduced by René, a cousin living under 
the same roof with her; bnt that was a slight 
accident, and her only wrong towards Dr. Jean, a 
worthy physician who has since made her his wife, 
is that she allowed him to marry her without 
revealing her misfortune. René, who abandoned 
Héléne almost immediately, returns from some 
foreign country where he has officiated as consul, 
and finding his victim married, resolves with 
strange perverseness to win her affections anew. 
Hélene resists him to the utmost, and a scene like 
that in ‘Nos Intimes” ensues, the unexpected 
entrance of the doctor causing the profligate to 
leap from a window. René having hurt his fore- 
head by the fall, is brought in, and his wound is 





bandaged by the doctor, who, however, perfectly 
comprehends the situation. 
Dr. Jean is to denounce Héléne openly, but he is 
checked by the voice of his sister Blanche, and 
feels that self-control is required. Mdlle. Blanche, 
it should be understood, hopes to marry Count 
Paul, a gentleman so scrupulous about points of 
honour that it is morally certain he would never 
enter any family whose escutcheon had been in 
the slightest degree blotted. For the sake 
of Blanche, therefore, Dr. Jean hides the trana- 
gression of Héltne, whom he regards with 
the utmost contempt, while he compels her 
to conceal all emotion. But the wretched couple 
cannot keep this secret long; it oozes out, and 
Count Paul hesitates to marry Blanche. Stung to 
madness Dr. Jean resolves to challenge and kill 
René, the cause of all this misery. But René's 
mother has two sons, and just when Dr. Jean has 
challenged his wife’s seducer to a secret duel in the 
Swiss Alps, news arrives that the elder brother 
has died at sea, and the offence of René is con- 
doned, the doctor being too good-natured to de- 
prive a mother of her only son. Héléne, in the 
meanwhile, is rendered so extremely miserable by 
her false position that she determines to kill her- 
self; but at the last moment, is encountered by 
her husband, who overwhelms her with the 
bitterest reproaches, deserved and undeserved, 
till he ultimately breaks down with a flood of 





but single-hearted servant girl was struck off with 





tears for he loves her as well as ever, After 


The first impulse of | 





a little explanation on both sides, Dr. Jean finds 
that a reconciliation is by no means impossible. 
Hélene has, at all events, been virtuous since her 
marriage, and silence as to the past may be 
deemed a venial fault. Count Paul has not been 
without his suspicions with regard to René, but 
he gallantly makes Blanche an offer of his hand, 
and hears from the doctor a wholesome lecture 
on the occasional necessity for marital indulgence. 
The piece is strongly cast. M. Delaunay repre- 
sents Jean; M. Fibou, Count Paul; M. Laroche, 
René ; Mdlle. Favart, Hél@ne; and Mdme. Nathalie, 
Mdme. de Rives. The verse however is poor, and 
the subsidiary characters weak; not to add that 
the conception of René is that of a hound, Alto- 
gether the play is painful and antipathetic. 

At the Théatre des Variétés that clever pair, 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy, the authors of “ La 
Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein” have brought out 
asparkling monologue called ‘‘ Les Sonnettes.” The 
sonnettes in question are household bells which are 
always ringing—not for Sarah but for Joseph and 
Augustine who are married, and are footman and 
lady's maid to the most noble the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Chiteau-Lansac. he scene repre- 
sents their two bedrooms, divided by a partition, 
and Augustine refusing to open the door of com- 
munication, as she complains of her husband's 
flagrant conduct in daring to flirt with the English 
governess of the household. ‘The conversation, 
interrupted now and then by the cruel wall, is 
exceedingly diverting, and the fun excited by the 
revelations of a handsome footman’s toilette can 
be but faintly suggested. Downstairs the same 
comedy is going on, the Marquis and Marchioness 
are also at loggerheads, and the ringing of their 
bells acquaints the audience with the progress of 
their troubles. Mdme. Chaumont and M, Dupuis 
are the players, and the shouts of merriment aro 
continuous from first to last. 

A new two-act comedy has been produced at 
the Folies Marigny from the pen of Mdme. Louis 
Figuier. ‘ La vie brulée” aims at depicting tho 
go-ahead, rapid existence led by the Parisians, the 
main personage of the action being an English- 
man, who, accompanied by a stupid servant, hag 
come to the French capital to be amused, and to 
find that excitement which is denied to him in 
his native country. The Englishman bears the 
intensely English name of Sir Geoghean; and he 
does a good turn to an overbusy French friend, 
M. Paul Bref, the homme d'affaires, by saving him 
from the matrimonial clutches of an adventuress, 
who turns out to be a ballet dancer from Cre- 
morne. The moral of the piece is, find time 
from commercial preoccupation to look out for 
a wife for yourself: otherwise you may be deceived 
in your future partner. The piece is full of 
amusing caricatures: there are among others, a 
baron, a chevalier d’industrie, who, by means of 
the telegraph, becomes husband, widower, and 
heritor in the course of a day; and a certain M 
Witt, who, not having time in his business occu- 
pations to look after a mistress, dresses hia wife to 
resemble a woman according to his tastes and 
carries on a fictitious liaison with her. All is 
hurry-scurry-drive in this ‘ Feverish Life” the 
bustling plot is carried out by some good acting, 
and the theatre is filled every evening by appre- 
ciative audiences. 

M. Georges Bizet is setting, for the Opéra 
Comique, alibrettoby MM. Meilhacand L. Halévy 
based on Mérimée’s late ‘* Carmen.” 

The reform in the domain of stage dresses 
which was promised by the leading actresses has 
been inaugurated by Mdlle. Pierson in the ‘* Dame 
auz Camelias,” which was revived at the Gymnase 
last Saturday. In the first act she wears a 
costume of sky-blue silk, the tanic being looped 
up with sprigs of camellia, and the body cut 
square in front. Drooping sleeves, & la Louis 
XV.; hat of blue velvet, with a bunch of 


camellias, and an English bow; an opera mantle 
in dark blue velvet, lined with sky-blue silk, 
and trimmed with old point lace; ornaments 





In the second act 


—pearls and diamonds. 
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she appears in a petticoat of brown velvet, 
with a tunic in Indian cashmere, the whole 
trimmed with brown and gold fringe; high 
body, faced sleeves and a blue mantle made | 
of some Algerian material and braided with’ 
gold. This toilette is completed by a blue hat | 
with a bird of paradise and sapphire jewels. In| 
the third act, where she is represented as living | 
in quiet retirement, she has a white muslin dress 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, a high body, and 
a straw and manve-coloured sash. In the fourth, 
this unpretending toilette makes way for a dress, 
the apron of which is embroidered with white | 
camellias, and the skirt of which is made 
of white satin. The tunic is of white blonde, | 
and is looped up with camellias, which 
also form a complete cuirass around the body. 
The head-dress is composed of leaves, flowers, and 
diamonds, and behind them a coronet of ca- 
mellias transfixed by an arrow in diamonds, with 
necklace, earrings, and bracelets also in diamonds. 
Malle. Pierson goes through the death-scene in a 
dress of white cashmere, trimmed with Bruges 
lace. All this looks very like reform in sumptu- 
ousness, does it not? But the love of dress is 
deeper engrained in the female mind, whether 
actress or grande dame, than the love of abstract 
principles, 





ITALY. 





Mian, Nov. 22nd. 

The only musical novelty since my last has been 
the production of ‘Don Giovanni” at the Teatro 
Dal Verme. The cast is as follows:—Donna Anna, 
Mdme. Saar; Donna Elvira, Signora Milani; Zer- 
lina, Signora Brambilla; Don Ottavio, Sig. Gia- 
comini; Don Giovanni; M. Barrd; Leporella, Sig. 
Junca; Masetto, Sig. Zaccometti. In the part of 
Donna Anna, Mdme. Saar is decidedly successful, 
but would be more so if she did not so constantly 
strive after effect. I can quite understand that she 
wishes to display her voice and her talent to the 
utmost, but a little more ease would add materially 
to the general effect. Signora Milani is unsuited to 
the part allotted her. She is an excellent light 
soprano, but the part of Donna Elvira is not pane 
per @ suoi denti. Tho Zerlina, Signora Brambilla, 
sings exquisitely and acts with spirit, and is decidedly 
the favourite of the public. Of the men also there 
is only one really at home. Sig. Giacomini is a 
good-looking young man with a most agreeable voice, 
but it is evident that the music of Mozart is strange 
to him, and although he does his utmost to please 
he labours in vain. M. Barrd is an excellent Don 
Giovanni. Elegant of figure and easy of bearing, 
he dresses well, and has besides a most agreeable 
voice, ofatenor quality. The serenata, ‘ Deh vieni 
alla finestra,” is nightly applauded, as also the duet- 
tino, “La ci darem la mano.” Sig. Junca is an 
artist who is sure to succeed more or less in every 
part he undertakes, and I can only compliment 
him upon his success in the part of Leporello. 
Stillitis not a triumph, but rather a successo di 
stima. Zaccometti, the buffo, is a tolerably good 
Masetto. Orchestra and chorus good, although on 
the first nights the overture suffered a little from 
evident want of rehearsal. Still, everything goes 
well now, and if the spectacle offered by the impresa 
is not of the very first order, it is at least enjoyable. 

“Il Trovatore” alternates with the capolavoro of 
Mozart, and in it the Signore Angelica Moro, 
Barlani-Dini, and the Signori Aramburo and Broggi 
are nightly applauded. “ La Favorita” has also 
been repeated, with Signora Barlani-Dini in the 
title-réle, and she has bravely sustained the com- 
parison inevitably made between her and the 
Galletti. The latter has gone home to Bologna 
per partorire, and will, it is said, return here in the 
spring. 





Circus Accrpent.—One of the men who were 
injured by the fall of agallery at Hengler’s Cirous 
at Sheffield,ton the 218 ult., died at the infirmary 
on Tuesday. His name was Richard Kneeshaw, 
and he was aged 87, He had sustained a fracture 
of the spine. 


LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





In the Court of Common Pleas, Westminster, on 
Friday, an application was made that the case of 
Digges v. Gadderer should stand over until next 


| term. It will be remembered that the case raises 


the question whether gifts to an actress, ‘in admira- 
tion of her dancing,” are protected, as ‘‘ earnings,” 
from seizure for her husband’s debts (she living 
apart from her husband). The Court granted the 
application. 

The case of Mr. Frederick Strange came before 
Mr. Registrar Roche, sitting as Chief Judge in the 
Court of Bankruptcy, on Tuesday. Mr. Rox- 
burgh, Q.C., applied on behalf of the debtor for 
an order either that a resolution come to by 
creditors should be registered notwithstanding the 
refusal of Mr. Registrar Keene to order registration, 
or that the Court would grant a fresh meeting of 
creditors. The learned counsel contended that Mr. 
Registrar Keene had no jurisdiction to refuse 
registration, inasmuch as his functions were merely 
ministerial, and not judicial. After hearing the 
arguments, his Honour said that he did not think 
it incumbent upon the Court to decide the question 
in reference to the registration of the resolution, 
although he certainly thought it would be an ab- 
surdity if the registrar had placed upon the files of 
the Court a resolution which could not have been 
enforced. He thought the justice of the case would 
be met by allowing, under the peculiar circum- 
stances, that a fresh meeting of creditors should be 
held. 








Aw American Port on Scorr.—At the unveiling 
of the memorial statue of Sir Walter Scott in Central 
Park, New York, on the 2nd of November, Mr. 
William Cullen Bryant, who woft a sprig of heather 
on the breast of his coat, addressed the assemblage 
and concluded his speech as follows :—*‘‘ 1 have seen 
a design by some artist in which Scott is shown 
surrounded by the personages whom in his poems 
and romances he called into being. They formed a 
vast crowd, face beyond face, each with its charac- 
teristic expression—a multitude so great that it 
reminded me of the throng, the cloud, I may call it, 
of cherubim which, in certain pictures on the walls 
of European churches, surround the Virgin Mother. 
For forty years has Scott lain in his grave, and now 
his countrymen place in this park an image of 
the noble brow, so fortunately copied by the 
artist, beneath which the personages of his imagi- 
nation grew into being. Shall we say grew, as 
if they sprang up spontaneously, in his mind 
like plants from a fruitful soil while his fingers 
guided the pen that noted down their words 
and recorded their acts? Or should we imagine 
the faculties of his mind to have busied them- 
selves at his bidding in the chambers of that 
active brain, and gradually to have moulded the 
characters of his wonderful fictions to their perfect 
form? At all events, let us say that He who 
breathed the breath of life into the frame of which 
a copy is before us, imparted with that breath a 
portion of His own creative power. And now as 
the statue of Scott is set up in this beautiful park, 
which, a few years since, possessed no human 
associations, historical or poetic, connected with its 
shades, its lawns, its rocks, and its waters, these 
grounds become peopled with newmemories. Hence- 
forth the silent earth at this spot will be eloquent of 
old traditions; the airs that stir the branches 
of the old trees will whisper of feats of chivalry to 
the visitor. All that vast crowd of ideal personages 
created by the imagination of Scott will enter with 
his sculptured effigy, and remain—Fergus and Flora 
Maclvor, Meg Merrilles and Dirck Hatteraik, the 
Antiquary and his sister, and Edie Ochiltree, Rob 
Roy and Helen Macgregor, and Baillie Jarvie and 
Dandie Dinmont, and Diana Vernon and Old Mor- 
tality—but the night would be upon us before I 
could go through the muster-roll of this great army. 
They will pass in endless procession around the 
statue of him in whose prolific brain they had their 
birth, until the language which we speak shall perish 
and the spot on which we stand shall be again a 
woodland wilderness. 








The San Francisco Chronicle, in a notice of a 
Shakespearean revival remarks :—“ It is a creditable 
commentary upon the culture of San Francisco that 
a play like “ Richard the Third” should be so suc- 
cessful, An income of 12,000 dollars in a single 
week is very flattering for a theatre in this city. The 
great success of Booth’s “ Julius Cesar” in New 
York was considered a subject for general congratu- 
lation. The stage has lost none of its power as a 
public educator when properly managed, and it is 
gratifying to see it devoted to worthy aims and meet 
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The National Method of Vocal Music: an Easy 
System of Teaching Sight Singing from the Estab. 
lished Notation. For Elementary Schools and 
Choirs. By W. W. Pearson. 


Mr. Pearson announces himself as a schoolmaster 
of experience; and states that pupils who haye 
passed over his curriculum will be able to read 
music in C major with considerable facility, and 
moreover will leave nothing to learn. The Text 
Book for this purpose contains one hundred and 
forty-two pages, with. two hundred and fifteen 
musical illustrations. In his Preface he speaks of 
Hullah’s version of Wilhem’s system as the 
best, most straightforward, and practical: he 
would have been equally correct in describing it 
as the worst, least straightforward, and most 
impracticable. The ‘Moveable Do system,” ac. 
cording to Mr. Pearson, results in hopeless eon. 
fusion, the “Tonic Sol-fa” in complete isolation, 
Mr. Pearson has taken something from each of the 
“systems" above alluded to—his most valuable 
borrowings being from the libelled Tonic Sol-faists— 
and has mixed them up with some of his own exer- 
cises constructed on no “ system '’—which is possibly 
the best system after all. His illustrations are 
pleasing, some of his own compositions elegant, and 
all well suited to their purpose. The pupils who 
have gone through Mr. Pearson’s book, under in- 
telligent guidance, will certainly not only have 
acquired ‘facility in reading music in the key of C,” 
but will in most cases also have acquired considera- 
ble collateral knowledge and some musical taste and 
power of discrimination. Admitting this, it seems 
perhaps ungracious to assert, that much time will also 
have been wasted, and that a great deal that has 
been done will have been needless or redundant. 

In truth Reading at Sight has always been a bug- 
bear to the many: and now the many feel little 
need of it. The “choirs” and other bodies of 
amateur singers of the present day contain few sight 
readers ; they mostly have to learn their parts, and 
their long and frequent drillings and “ practices” 
give them time for this, and for producing a 
satisfactory ensemble in performance. The old 
professional chorus—the singers who would sing 
anything at sight, and who went to every musical 
gathering of importance—are extinct as a body ; and 
their nervous and ready execution is relegated to 
the hesitating and vapid utterings of amateur 
vocalists—often raw recruits—but who cost little 
and give not only a kind of prestige but also pay to 
their employers, instead of requiring remuneration 
for their own services. But amateurism is the order 
of the day, and amateur vocalists are quite as effective 
as, and far less dangerous than, amateur soldiers. 

There has never been any difficulty in our cathe- 
drals in teaching very young children speedily to 
sing at sight the most scholarly and recondite music. 
But some degree of intelligence was required on the 
part of teacher and taught. The Hullah-Wilhem 
and most other popular methods attempt to provide 
for the absence of intelligence alike in master and 
pupil: and in place of these requisites they thrust 
the “system.” The result has not hitherto been 
satisfactory, possibly from the over-intelligence of 
the system-projectors, for they avowedly write for 
numskulls, and forget the parodied adage: ‘ Who 
drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 

To those who want to read at sight, we say, 
Don't depend on any ‘ System:” Practise: 
Practise ! 








The Life of Charles Dickens. By Jonn Foster. 
Vol. If. London: Chapman and Hall. 1872. 
Mr. Foster’s second volume is strictly speaking 

the narrative of Charles Dickens’s relations with Mr. 

Foster. He scarcely strays beyond the line of their 

personal intercourse. Though Dickens had other 

friends with whom he corresponded in exhaustive 
fashion, and though hundreds of letters from Dickens 
are in existence, all of them no doubt as interesting 
as those published, we are nearly entirely confined 
to the letters addressed to Mr. Foster. For such 
real glimpses of the dead man we could have spared 








with marked good fortune in pursuing that course.” 


much of the present detail respecting the growth of 
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«Dombey and Son” and the like. Not but what 
the book is interesting even asit is. But it is rather 
a contribution of material towards a future life of 
Dickens than a complete biography in itself; and it 
should be received in that light to avoid possible 
disappointment. ; 

« Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ we are told, fell short of 
the commercial expectations formed of it, The 
forty and fifty thousand purchasers of ‘ Pickwick” 
and ‘“‘ Nickleby,” the sixty and seventy thousand of 
the early numbers of the enterprise in which the 
“Qld Curiosity Shop” and ‘“ Barnaby Rudge” 
appeared, had fallen to little over twenty thou- 
sand. They rose somewhat on Martin’s ominous 
announcement, at the end of the fourth number, 
that he’d go to America; but though it was believed 
that this resolve, which Dickens adopted as suddenly 
as his hero, might increase the number of his 
readers, that reason influenced him less than the 
challenge to make good his ‘‘ Notes’? which every 
mail had been bringing him from unsparing as- 
sailants beyond the Atlantic. The substantial 
effect of the American episode upon the sale was 
yet by no means great. A couple of thousand 
additional purchasers were added, but the highest 
number at any time reached before the story 
closed was twenty-three thousand. Its sale, since, 
has ranked next after ‘ Pickwick’? and ‘ Copper- 
field.” The disappointment felt at the time 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, and a half-ex- 
pressed threat to reduce the author's profits by 
fifty pounds monthly, led to Dickens’s withdrawal 
from the house and the transference of his pub- 
lishing to that of Bradbury and Evans. The 
“Christmas Carol” too brought in less than was 
anticipated, though its sale was very great. The 
amount of profit on the first six thousand was 
£230, and on the whole issue at the close of 1844— 
nine thousand copies in all, was £726. The fault of 
this form of publication was its dearness; and in 
after years when Dickens adopted the cheap form of 
the Household Words and All the Year Round Christ- 
mas stories, he counted his purchasers not by tens 
but by hundreds of thousands. 

We alluded in our last to the narrow chance 
Dickens missed of becoming a theatrical player. But, 
as Mr. Foster truly remarks, there is no call even to 
regret how great an actor was in Dickens lost. He 
took toa higher calling, but it included the lower. 
There was no character created by him into which 
life and reality were not thrown with such vividness, 
that the thing written did not seem to his readers 
the thing actually done, whether the form of disguise 
put on by the enchanter was Mrs. Gamp, Tom Pinch, 
Mr. Squeers or Fagin the Jew. He had the power of 
projecting himself into shapes and suggestions of his 
fancy which is one of the marvels of creative imagi- 
nation, and what he desired to express he became. 
The assumptions of the theatre have the same me- 
thod at a lower pitch, depending greatly on personal 
accident; but the accident as much as the genius 
favoured Dickens, and another man’s conception 
underwent in his acting the process which in writing 
he applied to his own. Into both he flung himself 
With the passionate fulness of his nature, and though 
the theatre had limits for him, and he was always 
greater in quickness of assumption than in steadi- 
ness of delineation, there was no limit to his delight 
and enjoyment in the adventures of a theatrical 
holiday such as he enjoyed in that touring in the 
cause of Literature and Art, of which mention has 
been made. 

But Dickens was always in the gayest of spirits 
during any outing. His letters from Paris, Switzer- 
land and Italy are brimful of merriment and comic 
observation. In one from Paris he revels in the 
deseription of a house he had taken. It was in his 
belief the ‘* most ridiculous, extraordinary, unparal- 
leled, and preposterous” in the whole world; being 
Something between a baby-house, a “shades,” a 
haunted castle, and a mad kind of clock. “ They 
belong to a Marquis Castellan, and you will be ready 
to die of laughing when you go over them.” ‘By 


Heaven it is not to be imagined by the mind of 
man! One room is a tent. Another room is a 
grove. Another room is a scene at the Victoria. 


The upstairs rooms are like fanlighta over street- 


doors. The nurseries—but no, no,no, no more!” 
In another letter he continued: ‘I will merely 
observe that it is fifty yards long, and eighteen feet 
high, and that the bedrooms are exactly like opera- 
boxes. It has its little courtyard and garden, and 
porter’s house, and cordon to open the door, and 
so forth; and is a Paris mansion in little. There 
is a gleam of reason in the drawing-room. Being a 
gentleman’s house, and not one furnished to let, it 
has some very curious things in it; some of the 
oddest things you ever beheld in your life; and an 
infinity of easy chairs and sofas. . Bad weather. 
It is snowing hard. There is not a door or window 
here—but that’s nothing! there’s not a door or 
window in all Paris—that shuts; not a chink in all 
the billions of trillions of chinks in the city that can 
be stopped to keep the wind out.” From Switzer- 
land we have the observation: ‘‘I don’t know 
whether I have mentioned before, that in the valley 
of the Simplon hard by here, where (at the bridge 
of St. Maurice, over the Rhone) this Protestant 
canton ends and a Catholic canton begins, you 
might separate two perfectly distinct and 
different conditions of humanity by drawing a 
line with your stick in the dust on the ground. 
On the Protestant side, neatness, cheerfulness, 
industry, education ; continual aspiration, at least, 
after better things. On the Catholic side, dirt, 
disease, ignorance, squalor, and misery.” And he 
is led to speculate whether the miseries of Ireland 
do not greatly proceed from her religious system. 
At Lausanne we have the rare description of a 
Bohemian smoking: party, which is too good to 
epitomise. 


In our hotel where Lady A., and Lady B., mother 
and daughter, who came to the Peschiere shortly 
before we left it, and who have a deep admiration 
for your humble servant the inimitable B. They are 
both very clever. Lady B., extremely well-informed 
in languages living and dead; books and gossip; 
very pretty; with two little children, and not yet 
five-and-twenty. Lady A., plump, fresh, and rosy ; 
matronly, but full of spirits and good looks. No- 
thing would serve them but we must dine with them ; 
and accordingly, on Friday at six, we went down to 
their room. I knew them to be rather odd. For 
instance, I have known Lady A., full-dressed, walk 
alone through the streets of Genoa, the squalid 
Italian bye-streets, to the Governor’s soirée; and 
announce herself at the Palace of State by knock- 
ing at the door. I have also met Lady B., full 
dressed, without any cap or bonnet, walking a mile 
to the opera, with all sorts of jingling jewels about her, 
beside a sedan chair in which sat enthroned her 
mamma. Consequently, I was not surprised at such 
little sparkles in the conversation (from the young 
lady) as ‘““Oh, God, what a sermon we had here 
last Sunday!’’ ‘And did you ever read such .in- 
fernal trash as Mrs. Gore’s?’’—and the like. Still, but 
for Kate and Georgy (who were decidedly in the way, 
as we agreed afterwards), I should have thought it 
all very funny; and, as it was, I threw the ball back 
again, was mighty free and easy, made some rather 
broad jokes, and was highly applauded. ‘ You 
smoke, don’t you?”’ said the young lady, in a pause 
of this kind of conversation. ‘ Yes,” I said, ‘I gene- 
rally take a cigar after dinner when I am alone.” 
“Tl give you a good un,” said she, ‘* when we go 
upstairs.” Well, sir, in due course we went up- 
stairs, and there we were joined by an American 
lady residing in the same hotel, who looked like 
what we call in old England “ a reg’lar Bunter "— 
fluffy face (rouged); considerable development of 
figure; one groggy eye; blue satin dress made low 
with short sleeves, and shoes of the same. Alsoa 
daughter; face likewise fluffy; figure likewise de- 
veloped ; dress likewise low, with short sleeves, and 
shoes of the same; and one eye not yet actually 
groggy, but going to be. American lady married at 
sixteen; daughter sixteen now, often mistaken for 
sisters, &c., &c., &c. When that was over Lady B. 
brought out a cigar box, and gave me a cigar, made 
of negrohead she said, which would quell an ele- 
phant in six whiffs. The box was full of cigarettes 
—good large ones, made of pretty strong tobacco; I 
always smoke them here, and used to smoke them 
at Genoa, and I knew them well. When I lighted 
my cigar, Lady B. lighted hers at mine, leaned 
against the mantelpiece, in conversation with me; 

ut out her stomach, folded her arms, and with 

er pretty face cocked up sideways and her cigarette 
smoking away like a Manchester cotton mill, laughed 
and talked, and smoked, in the most gentlemanly 
manner I ever beheld. Lady A. jremodintoly Heistes 
her cigar ; American lady immediately ligh ers ; 
and in five minutes the room was a cloud of smoke, 








with us four in the centre pulling away bravely, 


while American lady related stories of her ‘‘ hookah" 
upstairs and described different kinds of pipes. 
But even this was not all. For presently two French- 
men came in, with whom, and the American lady, 
Lady B. sat down to whist. The Frenchmen smoked 
of course (they were really modest gentlemen, and 
seemed dismayed), and Lady B. played for the next 
hour or two with a cigar continually in her mouth 
—never out of it. She certainly smoked six or 
eight. Lady A. gave in soon—lI think she only did 
it out of vanity. American lady had been smoking 
all the morning. I took no more; and Lady B. and 
the Frenchmen had it all to themselves. 

It was during the time covered by the second 
volume that a change took place over the religious 
views of Dickens. In early years he attended with 
his family at the Unitarian place of worship of 
which Mr. Tagart was minister—the place from 
which Mr. James Martineau has lately retired. In his 
later years Dickens came round to the doctrine and 
services of the Established Church. The recital of 
the death of little Paul Dombey was not a mere 
piece of art-painting, as has been believed, but was 
dictated by conscientious belief. A number of well- 
meaning people, however, persisted in regarding 
Dickens as a dreadful castaway, and laboured to 
convert him, to the very end of his life. 








Fatt From A BatLoon.—Mr. Denniston, the 
aeronaut, who advertised that Mr. Durham would 
make an ascent on the 25th (October) at this 
place, was inflating his monster balloon, City of 
New York, and had nearly completed the inflating 
process, when people on the north part of the 
grounds discovered smoke escaping from the top 
of the balloon. It was scarcely visible at first, but 
faster and faster emitted the smoke, and then 
flames were seen. Quickly the shout went up, 
“The balloon is on fire!” and as those near by 
began to retreat, the horses were also driven here 
and there to escape danger. The dry cambric and 
its covering began burning, first slowly, then the 
flames spread, and upward and onward went the 
fire. Scarcely had the flames burst out, however, 
before an aperture of two or three feet was made— 
where the guy-rope holding the unwieldy thing 
crossed it—and the rope burnt off, and away to 
the southward shot the balloon, carrying with it 
in itscourse Michael M’Mann, a labourer assisting 
in the,inflation. Being near the basket as it 
started off he became entangled, and hanging with 
one foot inside the basket, his hands holding to 
the ropes, he thus ascended for perhaps 100ft., and 
regained a position in the basket, which again 
hung sideways, and in another ‘minute he was 
hanging to the ropes alone at a height of probably 
not less than 300ft. Now his strength gave way, 
his presence of mind deserted him, and in another 
moment the poor man is seen falling to the earth, 
filling with horror and consternation the 400 or 600 
spectators on the grounds. He descended to the 
earth nearly ina standing position from 300 f: et 
in mid-air, until, when near terra firma, he fell back- 
ward, striking the ground with his back with 
such force as to produce a concussion heard some 
distance away. He was utterly crushed, the blood 
streaming from his mouth and nostrils. The 
balloon alighted a few rods outside of the fair 
grounds, and was soon consumed.—De Kalb (IUi- 
nois) News, 





The female choristers at the Czech National 
Theatre, Pesth, lately struck. The cause was an 
alleged insult offered them by the manager. The 
ladies considered it incompatible with their ‘“ pro- 
feesional honour,” for the manager to announce 
them in the bills as ‘ Sbor zenskych”’ (‘‘ Female 
Chorus”), .and not as ‘“Sbor Dam” (‘ Ladies’ 
Chorus”). This led to an open rupture between the 
two parties. On the night of the performance the 
ladies refused to appear, 80 that other pieces had to 
be substituted for ee in the bills. hen the fair 
“ strikers” went to the treasury for their salaries, 
they were informed that, having broken their en- 
gagement, they were entitled to nothing. The matter 
has been carried into a court of law, and meanwhile 
the complainants have lost their situations at the 
theatre. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





M. B.—In our next. 

Mus. Pror.—Our correspondent will see that he has been an- 
ticipated. 

J. H. A.—Thanks for your kind offer, which, however, we are 
compelled to decline. 

Inisnh.—We have not the score at hand, but imagine that the 
letters alluded to are those used to indicate points of de- 
parture for the performers in practice at rehearsal, when 
repetition of portions of a number is desired. 

*.” Weare compelled to hold over Reviews of Sheet Music, &c. 


The Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


*,* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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Sir Michael Costa visited Bologna, Munich, and 
Berlin, on his way home from Naples. 


Liszt’s oratorio of the ‘‘ Christ,” now completely 
finished, has made its appearance in Pesth. Details 
are not given. 





The theatre of Casalmaggiore, Rome, has been 
abolished that the materials may serve as a dyke 
against the waters of the Po. 





The English version of ‘‘ Marcel,” accepted by Mr. 
Montague at the Globe Theatre and now in rehearsal, 
is to be called ** T'ears, Idle Tears.” 





“ Without Love” is the title of the new comedy by 
Messrs. Edmund Yates and Auguste Dubourg which 
is to open Miss Cavendish’s season at the Olympic. 





her husband, born in that city in 1811. 
placed in the Conservatoire de Musique. 


found among his papers, under the title ‘* Regina.’ 


named Pasqué of Darmstadt to be provided with a 
new libretto. 





published by W. Czerny. 





with Mdlle. Theresa as one of the chief characters. 





Our German Cousin.” 


An unpublished opera of Lortzing’s has been 


It has been handed over to a German dramatist 


H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh has graciously 
accepted the dedication of Mr. Berthold Tours’ 
transcription for violin or violoncello and piano of 
the air Ala Gavotte composed by King Louis XIII, 


— 


To-morrow afternoon the Societa Lirica gives its 
last practice of its first monthly program in Hyde 
Park Street, to which each member is invited to 
introduce a visitor. An historical program of the 
pieces, from ‘ Mathilde de Guise,” ‘* Dinorah,” 
“ L’ Etoile du Nord,” “ Linda,” and *‘ Cosi fan tutte,” 
will be presented to the members. 





The version of Dion Boucicault’s Lyceum play 
“The Long Strike” is being actively rehearsed at 
the Ambigu Comique, but the dramatic censorship 
has suppressed everything in the action which re. 
lates to the insubordinate movements of the dis- 
affected workmen. The title will, therefore, be 
changed, and the drama will be called “Ia 
Depeche,” the scene of the telegraphic office being 
the sensation of the piece. 





The cast of ‘‘ Man and Wife” at the Prince of 
Wales’s will probably apportion Mr. Coghlan to the 
muscular villain Geoffry Dalmayne, Miss Lydia 
Foote to Anne Silvester, Mr. Hare to Sir Patrick, 
Mr. Herbert to the sailor-lover, and Mr. Dewar 
to the Scotch waiter, Bishopriggs. Neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Bancroft seems likely to be provided for at all. 
We thought Mrs. Bancroft would have graced the 
part of Blanche, but that piquante assumption is not 
to be. 





We hear with sorrow of the death, within the last 
week, of Signor Ciabatta. In Rome this gentleman 
was first known, thirty years ago, as a popular 
amateur vocalist. In 1844 he came to London and 
settled as a maéstro di canto, and a useful auxiliary 
in musical enterprises. Handsome in rperson, well 
educated, and of attractive manners, he attained 
deserved popularity amongst the Italian residents in 
this country, by whom he was much beloved and 
respected. He died a widower, leaving an only 
child, a daughter. 





The committee of the Conservatoire, in Paris, 
under the presidency of M. Ambroise Thomas, 
having submitted to the Minister of Fine Arts a list 
of songs, duets, trios, and quartets, proper to re- 
generate popular vocal music in France, the Govern- 
ment has ordered the publication of the collection, 
the expense thereof to be paid out of the public 
purse. It is also proposed to place the principal 


Paris, so that the State will contribute to the 
support of the drama and opera throughout the 
country. 


Later news from Italy represents the reception of 
Wagner's “ Tannhiiuser” in Bologna as by no means 


The widow of the late M. Thalberg has presented| so unqualifiedly damaging as was first reported. 
to the Municipal Council of Geneva a marble bust of | The public judgment, it is said, was reversed on the 
It will be | second night, and the tables completely turned upon 


the anti-Wagnerites, who were so discomfited that 
they have not put in an appearance since then. 
Wagnerism is strong in Bologna, and the prevailing 
tendency may be gathered even from the advyer- 
tising page of the local newspapers, where one reads 
such announcements as “ The Tannhdiuser over- 
coat, combining taste with cheapness and durability, 
price only so-and-so; ‘The Lohengrin mixed 
biscuits,” ‘The Rheingold patent shaving soap;” 
and 80 on. 

The Theatre of Colmar, in Alsace, has been shut 
by order of the German Governor of the province. 


The winter fairy piece of the Gaité, which is to | One evening a drama of Kotzebue’s was being pet- 
surpass the famous “ Roi Carotte” in splendour of | formed, and there was represented a scene in which 
mise-en-sc?ne, will be entitled “‘ La Poule aux Gufs |® young spendthrift implored pecuniary aid of & 
@’Or,” and is to come out on the 25th of December, | hard-hearted usurer. Unable to obtain money from 


his inflexible creditor, the young man offers for sale 
a watch which formerly belonged to his dear departed 


“ Mabel’s Life” is to be withdrawn from the| mother. Suddenly a spectator in the gallery called 
Adelphi to-morrow, when an American actor, Mr. J. | out that the watch had never belonged to any mem- 
K. Emmett, makes his appearance in “ Fritz; or,| ber of his family at all, but had been stolen im 
An attempt will be made by| France. The tumult was indescribable, and the 


song, dance, and illustration to create an interest in | military being called out to quell the disturbance, 
England for the broken German fun of the Hans | the building has been closed and all theatrical pet 
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Mr. Arthur a’Beckett, whose pseudonym of Bertie | 
Vyse is now so widely known that he might advan- 
tageously relinquish that somewhat mincing and 
effeminate nom de plume, is engaged on a new piece 
for one of the West End theatres. If it is as good as 
“DT. s. ad” it will be welcome. Our objection to 
‘“ Bertie Vyse”’ as a name is purely abstract. It 
sounds coquettish, and coquetry is unpardonable in 
aman. ‘The stage is already too much encumbered | 
with the pet-names of ballet and burlesque—we are | 
overdone with Nellies and Maggies and Totties, and 

if the habit is to spread to our authors and we have 
a succession of Willies and Tommies and Johnnies | 
writing for the stage, a vista of familiarity opens out | 
into that dreary region where Old Man and Dear Boy | 
are the everlasting cclloquial shuttlecocks. 








M. Victor Cherbuliez, the art critic of the Temps, 
has just published a volume of interesting studies 
on art and literature in Germany. One chapter on 
the innumerable poets by whom the exploits of the 
war were sung is very amusing. ‘ There was not a 
bulletin of victory,’’ says M. Cherbuliez, ‘* which 
did not send the German lyres and guitars into a 
dance. The German papers were inundated with 
verses; at times a happy assemblage of alexan- 
drines, iambics, and anapwsts imitated admirably 
the thundering of the cannon and the charges of the 
cavalry.” It seems that one of the best of these 
poets, Herr von Redwitz, went so far as to insert in 
a series of seven thousand verses inspired by the 
Franco-German struggle, some French verses of his 
own composition which would scare even Azamat 
Batuk. He speaks of the Parisians in 1870, and 
has the cruelty to make them sing these verses :— 

IIa, vous, Prussiens, l’Autriche n’est pas la France ! 
Vous serez battus, et avec élégance, 


Ha, vive la guerre allemande! ha, vive le Rhin! 
Ce n'est qu’une promenade jusqu’a Berlin. 





A dinner in celebration of the establishment of a 
university for Wales, at Aberystwith, was given on 
Wednesday evening at the City Terminus Hotel, 
Cannon Street. About one hundred and twenty 
gentlemen, natives of or connected with the Prin- 
cipality, were present, including Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan, M.P.; Mr. Morgan Lloyd; the Rey. John 
Griffith (Neath); Mr. Stephen Evans; Mr. B. T. 
Williams, Recorder of Carmarthen ; Professor Leone 
Levi; Mr. John Thomas, and Mr. Brinley Richards. 
Mr. J. H. Puleston occupied the chair. The musical 


Mr. Brinley Richards. Miss Edith Wynne lent the 
valuable assistance of her fine voice, and the Choral 
Union sang with great skill the ‘‘ March of the Men 
of Harlech,” and other national or popular melodies. 
The sum of over £900 in aid of the institution was 
collected from the guests, including £100 down, 
which will be increased to £500 when a government 
grant has been obtained. 





A play by Mr. John Brougham called ‘“ John 
Garth,” lately presented by Mr. Lester Wallack to a 
Boston audience, is highly praised. The New York 
Weekly Review says: The play of “John Garth” 
contains several finely contrived and naturally 
effective dramatic situations, its characters are 
strikingly original and fresh, its plot free from 
extravagance and well constructed, and its dialogue, 
though not of the brilliant order, is strong, earnest, 
and especially adapted to those who are to speak it. 
Another excellent feature is the remarkable com- 
pactness with which it is written, there being 
scarcely a redundant scene or phrase in it. It is 
plays of this kind and those of Tom Taylor and 
Robertson that redeem the present condition of the 
stage, and it is to them that we are to look for a 
restoration of the legitimate drama to its proper 
position. The acting of ‘‘John Garth” deserves 
high commendation ; with but one exception the 
members of the company acquitted themselves with 
unusual merit. 





The Governor of the French colony of Pondi- 
cherry, in India, has, it is said, forbidden the 
inhabitants to dance, basing his prohibition on 


Frenchman should dance so long as the hated 
Prussians occupy any portion of the “sacred soil” 
of France, and any cheerful person who is dis- 
covered indulging in graceful movements to the 
sound of music incurs his Excellency’s serious 
displeasure. As this rule, of course, equally applies 
to Frenchwomen as to Frenchmen, dancing in 
Pondicherry has practically come to an end, or is 
only practised by stealth under almost insuperable 
difficulties. The Governor himself sets an example 
of wholesome austerity, and his ‘evenings at home” 
are described as ‘‘ lenten entertainments,” in which, 
besides dancing, music, save of a semi-religious 
character, is strictly tabooed. Perhaps the evacua- 
tion of France by the Prussians will be followed by 
an outburst of dancing in Pondicherry which will 
compensate in some measure for the trials it has 
undergone. 





The journals of Monday last put an end to the 
life of Eliza Cook the poetess with great precision 
of detail. She had died at Deptford after long 
mental alienation and in somewhat straitened cir- 
cumstances, relying on a small annuity paid her by 
Messrs. Routledge. The chief flaws in this state- 
ment are the simple facts that Eliza Cook is neither 
dead, mad, impoverished, nora pensioner on Messrs. 
Routledge. Nor does she even reside at Deptford. 
She is an elderly lady now—not perhaps as mentally 
active as she was when she wrote “*The Old Arm- 
chair,” but that was over thirty years ago; otherwise 
she enjoys fair health. She lives at Wimbledon, 
enjoys the profits of her own copyrights, which are 
published by Messrs. Warne, and also receives an 
annuity of £100 from the Literary Fund. Her 
Journal, it may be remembered ceased in 1854 after 
an existence of five years; and her last literary ap- 
pearance was in 1864, when she published a volume 
of poems entitled ‘‘ New Echoes and other Poems.” 
The report of her death in the papers was about as 
fully and circumstantially inaccurate as could pos- 
sibly be. The cause which gave rise to the false 
report is stated as an instance of mistaken identity. 
It seems an Eliza Cook is dead—an Eliza Cook who 
was boarded at Deptford, and believed by her land- 
lady, her doctor, and the neighbours generally to 
have been the popular song-writer. A crowd of two 
thousand persons attended her funeral, and great 
sympathy was manifested, the crowd breaking open 
the doors of the church and pressing forward to 
touch the shroud. The coffin was inscribed, “ Eliza 
Cook,-born September 2nd, 1803; died November 
21st, 1872.” 





The course pursued at the Gaiety Theatre is quite 
an innovation on the usual procedure of managerial 
politics. A play is there no sooner brought out and 
acclaimed as a success than it is shelved for some- 
thing else. If revived after an interval, it is but for 
a short second life; in fact a long run is unknown 
at the Gaiety. If the theatre suffered nothing but 
disaster one could understand and deplore this chop- 
pingabout. But such, we are assured, is by no means 
the case. The Gaiety enjoys its due amount of 
successes, and a success thereat runs about as long as 
a fiasco elsewhere. Take an instance of Mr. Reece’s 
“Ali Baba” in which Mr. Toole appeared, and which 
promised to become exceedingly popular. After three 
or four weeks’ run, “ Ali Baba” is taken off the bills 
to make room for Mr. Charles Mathews; and though 
it is true we are promised its restoration on Boxing 
Night, we are already told to look out for its successor 
‘Don Giovanni” by the same author and for the 
same actor. This accumulation of good things which 
do not last has been entitled ‘founding a reper- 
toire;” but if the manager is right then dearly long 
runs are a delusion, and the great distinction at 
present existing between successful and unsuccessful 
plays is reduced to a minimum. Apropos to forth- 
coming novelties, we understand Mr. J. L. Toole 
will appear in a version of Dickens's ‘‘ Chimes,” 
dramatized by Mr, Charles Calvert. Mr. Toole will 
play T'rotty Veck. 





The death of Sir John Bowring recalls the con- 
tributions of the deceased scholar to poetic literature. 





He maintains that no 


Purely patriotic grounds, 





Among his other qualities he possessed that of an 


elegant versifier, and published several collections 
of poems, devotional and otherwise; some of his 
sacred pieces have taken their place in the hymn- 
ology of the country. He was also an accomplished 
linguist, and his researches led him into an exami- 
nation of the Magyar, Servian, Russian, Frisian, 
and other dialects little known to general readers. 
He published specimens of the songs current among 
those races, which had and still maintain a high 
reputation for the elegance of their versification, 
while retaining in a great degree the spirit and fire 
of the original. His earliest work in this respect 
was entitled ‘‘Specimens of the Russian Poets,” 
which was published in two volumes in 1821-3. In 
1824 he issued “ Batayian Anthology,” and ‘“ An- 
cient Poetry and Romances of Spain.’’ These were 
followed by “ Specimens of the Polish Poets” and 
“Servian Popular Poetry,’ both in 1827; by 
“ Poetry of the Magyars,” in 1830 ; and by ‘ Ches- 
kian Anthology,” in 1832. In 1829, while travelling 
in Denmark, he collected the materials for a 
body of Scandinavian poetry; and in 1843 he 
published a translation of the “ Manuscript of the 
Queen’s Court, a Collection of old Bohemian Lyrics, 
Epic Songs, with other ancient Bohemian Poems.” 
His hymn-book ‘‘Matins and Vespers” has gone 
through many editions, both in England and the 
Jnited States. For his two volumes of “ Russian 
Anthology” he received a diamond ring from Alex- 
ander I., and for his works on Holland, some of 
which have been translated into Dutch, a gold 
medal from the King of the Netherlands. 





An important dramatic congress has been held by 
representatives of the profession a fortnight since at 
Cassel. This was the sequel of a previous assembly 
at the same town in May, when a committee of five 
leading members was appointed to lay down prin- 
ciples for the future guidance of the society, now 
formally created for general purposes. At first the 
German Dramatic Association (Biihnenverein), which 
dates it origin.from meetings held at the close of 
the war, was concerned solely with watching over 
engagements entered into by and with the mem- 
bers, who could appeal in case of dispute to 
its appointed arbitrators. It is in future to 
undertake to give formal guarantees of the 
qualification and conduct of its members, founded 
on their past services; to provide proper forms of 
agreement suitable for all cases; to watch over the 
general interests of not only all its own members 
but the calling generally, A president, assisted 
when necessary by a vice-president, and committee, 
is to represent its executive. Significantly enough 
of the general tendency of German feeling, the 
seat of this executive is declared to be at Berlin, 
and the president to*be the manager of the Court 
Theatre there, Munich similarly providing the 
permanent vice-president, All schools attached to 
theatres are to be regulated by laws framed by this 
committee, of which the non-official members are to 
be chosen at annual or other meetings. A standing 
court of arbitration is to be appointed in the same 
way, to which all theatrical differences are to be re- 
ferred. Nor are all these powers exercised over a 
constituency of straw, for as all persons dependent 
on theatres for their livelihood may join the institu- 
tion, and most of those in Germany have already 
done so, the society, though but eighteen months 
old, boasts of no fewer than 4000 members. 





A scheme of Italian opera hag made its appearance 
which it would be unfair to pronounce hopeless with- 
out a trial, but in which it is scarcely possible to 
feel any lively confidence in the face of all past 
experience. The project is to establish a winter 
season of what may be called minor Italian opera at 
St. George's Hall. A series is projected under the 
management of Signor Monari Rocca of thirty-six 
performances between Tuesday, the 10th of December, 
and the 9th of April, 1873. Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday evenings in each week are to be subscription 
nights, and one extra weekly evening or afternoon 
performance, it is understood, has also been arranged 
for. The class of works to be produced is indicated 
by the operas quoted—namely Petrella’s ‘ Precau- 
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zioni,” Ricci’s * Chiarade Rosenberg,” and Cimarosa’s 
** Gianna e Bernardone *’—compositions suited to a 
small stage and for that reason standing no chance 
of production at cither of our two large summer 
houses. The first opera that will be presented is 
tossini’s  I/ Conte Ory.’ The engagements are to 
include as prima donna Malle. Rizarelli, of Milan, 
who report says, is a charming vocalist; Mdlle. 
Visconti and Mdme. Daniele as soprani, Mdme. 
Bunsden as contralto, and Mdlle. Macagno as con- 
primaria. The principal tenor is Signor Danieli, 
the others are Signor Belari, from Paris ; Mr. Henry 
Gordon, and Signor Marchetti. The baritones are 
Signor Mottini, from Naples, and Signor Monayrj; 
Rocca, Signor Fallar, late of the Italian Opera, 
Covent-garden, and Signor Topai, from Paris, head 
the list of basses. The orchestra is to Le led by an 
Italian musician, Sig. Ettore Fiori. M. Pollitzer 
heads the list of violinists, M. Paque that of the 
violoncellists. The principal double bass is Mr. J. 
Reynolds, and MM. Barrett, Jensen, Mayeock, and 
Mann, are at the head of their respective divisions. 
The price of the boxe 
to be £50; orchestra stalls, £13; baleony stalls, 
£11. The sole exception to the scheme is the purely 
commercial one questioning the likelihood of its 
paying, seeing how artificial and arbitrary is the 
fashionable taste for Italian opera. 


holding five persons, is stated 


A summer 
season succeeds at the big houses because the West 
End is full, London thronged with nobles, nota- 
bilities and wealthy visitors, and the rage for night- 
amusement at its height. At Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden everybody can meet everybody else, 
and fashion is content. But a winter season of 
opera at a little theatre must depend upon a real 
love of music for itself; and how far that influences 
: is just the moot point. Hither- 
to all similar attempts have failed, or but indifferently 


the wealthier classe 


But the endeavour is in an art-sense 
wholly respectable, and the projectors may further 


succeeded, 


cite the example of the Monday Popular Concerts as 
augury that music of the highest class can be made 
We should 


like to be convinced that enough artistic enthusiasm 


attractive at the dullest time of year. 


exists in London (apart from the amiable pretences 
of fashion) to make Italian opera flourish all the year 
round, 





ORATORIO—ITS NEW PHASE. 





Much as we may write on music as an art, it 
never does much good to either artist or people 
until made an article of trade. The highest efforts 
of musical art are valueless until a want is created 
for them, and it is the peculiar office of the trades- 
man not only to satisfy the want but in a great 
measure to create it. The course of any particular 
new direction in music is occasionally originated 
and directed by an artist, but unless seized hold of 
and followed up by the commercial speculator, the 
effort is simply spasmodic and speedily passes away. 
It is more than fifty years since Dr. Crotch—the 
then Professor of Music in the Oxford University— 
revived the feeling and interest for the oratorio 
form of composition. With Dr. Crotch the en- 
deavour was attended with success in a pecuniary 
point of view. The author's position—the fame of 
Heber the youthful poet, and the undeniable classi- 
cal character of the music—all helped to keep the 
oratorio of “ Palestine” for a time before the 
fashionable world ; and had the composer been more 
of a tradesman and less of an artist this one work 
would have materially assisted in making his fortune. 
In his day there was no attempt to fraternize in 
music, no large choral societies, and our vocalists for 
the most part had but a meagre knowledge of the 
intellectual side of their profession. Their vocal 
organs were fairly cultivated, and their singing if not 
faultless was of considerable range and ability. But 
there was no high artistic culture, not much 
wsthetic comprehension of grand music. The music 
vendors did not demand it, the cathedrals sought it 
not, and the oratorio paled and faded away before 
the prize glee, the sentimental dinner song, and the 
not too decent catch. 

To the celebration of the Handel Festival in 
Westwiuster Abbey in 1834 must be atizibuted the 
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commencement of the new feeling for the oratorio 
form of composition. The Lent oratorio held in 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane had become a scare- 
crow to the artist and to all who had any respect for 
religion, for the oratorio was altogether in the hands 
of the tradesman, and the tradesman was a mere 
charlatan. The people knew not what they wanted, 
and the charlatan, knowing but little more than the 
public, pandered to its ignorance and its utter dead- 
ness of heart. There was no congregational singing 
in our churches, and it was not an uncommon 
thing to find the psalm of Tate and Brady played by 
the organist, and sung as a solo by the Parish Clerk. 
In some quiet churches there was no music what- 
ever, and the Rector or Vicar prided himself in 
keeping strictly to the letter of the Prayer Book, 
and the wording of the Act of Parliament, which 
ignored music altogether. The society known as 
‘The Sacred Harmonie ’’ was commenced the same 
year as that of the Festival in Westminster 
Abbey, and it has flourished for nearly half a 
century. Its original principle was that of the 
self-supporting. Amateurs formed the chief of 
the instrumentalists, amateurs formed the choir, 
and the solo vocalists were partly amateurs and 
partly rising young singers who had their way 
to make in the world. The late Mr. Joseph Surman 
undertook the management in a commercial spirit 
and supplied the wants of the community in the 
production of the Handel oratorios. As the late 
Mr. Vincent Novello had popularised Mozart through 
the Mozart Masses, so Mr. Surman popularised 
Handel by bringing out the oratorios of ‘ Athalia,” 
‘* Deborah,” ‘ Belshazzar,” “Judas Maccabeus,”’ 
“ Joshua,” ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” and some others. It 
must be remembered that these oratorios in their 
entirety had not been heard since the death of their 
great composer, and it is not too much to record that 
the presentation of the ‘Judas Maccabeus” as a 
whole and in a large and imposing form created no 
small sensation in the then musical world. It was a 
new thing to witness the amateurs in the orchestra, 
the amateurs in the chorus, and the mere child in song 
and solo singing, performing Handel's greatest works 
and in the presence of silver haired Nestors of the musi- 
cal profession. It was said of the late Tom Cooke 
that if meeting any well known brother of the craft 
wending his way to Exeter Hall he invariably cried 
out, “Don’t go, don't go—those amateurs will be 
the ruin of the profession.” So it was with Sir 
Thomas Lawrence when the first exhibition of the 
paintings by the old masters appeared. ‘ This will 
ruin us,” said the knight, ‘it is all spite, have 
nothing to do with it.” 

Handel was essentially the composer of music for 
the amateur, for the people in general. His object 
was to interest the ordinary man, to educate his ear, 
and to use the inspirations of his genius within 
certain bounds. He rarely worked independently of 
the people; his abiding intention was that of 
community of feeling with his audience; just so much 
of learning, so much of artistic culture as the 
public was able to bear. We can imagine his look- 
ing over ‘“‘ The Passion” of Sebastian Bach, Bach’s 
Christmas Messiah, and his Grand Processional 
Psalm for Easter. In common with Mozart, he 
must have been struck and delighted at the riches 
of the counterpoint, the conquering over harmonic 
difficulties, the long sustained thought, the power 
of development, the instinctive discernment of the 


action, a man of the world, a cautious tradesman, 
an experienced leader and trainer of the public ear, 


doings. 
reserve. 


plunged into obfuscation. 
mark nor his way. 


of commerce. 








upon the oratorio, and for a time England was dosed 
with luscious austerities of the great solo violinist, 
Then the amateur—the Chevalier Neukomm entered 
the arena, but only to open the road to Felix 
Mendelssohn, whose first oratorio drove the Chevalier 
from the field. ‘ After the ‘St. Paul’ it was all over,” 
said Robert Addison, ‘‘ and I sold my ‘ Sinai’ and: 
‘David’ to the Americans.” The new oratorio 
proved a difficulty. To bring out a new oratorio is a 
costly affair, and the only place some years ago was 
Exeter Hall, and the only power the Sacred Harmonie 
Society. The Society could not afford to speculate 
according to its new constitution. Mr. Joseph 
Surman was left outside in the cold, the further pro. 
duction of the not well-known oratorios of Handel 
was stopped, there was no fund for editing, engray. 
ing, paper and print, the performances were too 
costly to speculate with untried compositions, and 
although there was a regiment of oratorio composers 
allin flame with new oratorios, the Society held back, 
declined all favours, and politely bowed out both 
composer and music publisher. There was only one 
place for the oratorio and that was Exeter Hall, only 
one force and that was the Society, and its Magnus 
Apollo, Sir Michael Costa. We have now other 
halls, and other societies for the oratorio, and great 
efforts are made to secure what is called the liberation 
of the oratorio from the thraldom of the potent 
sway exercised by the leading oratorio confederation, 
At the present time competition and opposition are 
hard at work. The amateurs are doing the “ Eli- 
jah” at the Royal Albert Hall; the great vocalists 
with a superb band, and Mr. Cusins at their head, 
have just given Rossini’s *‘ Stabat Mater” in the 
same magnificent building; the “ St. Paul” is an 
nounced for the Crystal Palace ; the “ St. Paul” is 
to be given in Exeter Hall; in one place is a fine 
band and splendid chorus, in another a scratch 
orchestra and a scramble of choralists ; in one place 
the price of admission is almost nominal, in another 
a question of weighty consideration with fathers of 
families. Then there is the question of place. The 
right place for the oratorio is the church and 
the cathedral. It was created in the church, for the 
chureh, and when properly designed, rightly com- 
posed, ought to be performed in the sanctuary. 
The present High Church feeling has made the 
‘* Passion”’ of Bach a desideratum, but all classes 
feel that the only proper place for this greatest of all 
musical dramas is the cathedral or the large parish 
church. Long custom has domiciled Handel's 
Messiah” in the concert room, but no custom can 
do this with respect to Bach's “ Passion.” Handel 
made his drama for the concert hall, Bach made his 
for the temple : Handel worked for the people, Bach 
for the congregation. One produced collateral 
worship ; the other direct worship. 

There is no place more fitted for large performances 
of oratorios than the Royal Albert Hall; and the 
question now interesting all well-wishers of music 
and art is, What can be done to advance this school 
of composition, and put it on adurable basis? The 
Royal Albert Hall is a proprietary. Certain noble- 
men and,men of large property and high standing, 
under royal patronage, hold the Hall as their own, 
and very properly so, for they have paid an enormous 
sum for its erection. These distinguished person- 
ages know nothing of trade or commercial specula- 
tion; but not to blink the matter, here is trade and 
commercial speculation now wanted. The position 


right way and the grand method; but as aman of|of the Royal Albert Hall will always command an 


audience at a moderate admission. Kensington, 
Brompton, Chelsea, Bayswater, and Notting Hill can 


Handel well knew music could not be advanced | always fill this hall when the admission ticket is 
by the presentation of composition in the Bach] such as is approved of by the residents in these 
school, agg that any such attempt must end in | neighbourhoods, 
bankruptey and ruin. And it was well that he so|always pay. But when fine orchestras, a numerous 
thought, for Handel's shortcomings marvellously | chorus, a first-rate conductor, the foremost vocalists 
assist in the keen and vivid appreciation of his great | are engaged, the risk is great and the chance of 
His sledge-hammer was always kept in| pecuniary defeat almost certain. 
When his audience were to be knocked | oratorio speculations are almost as overwhelming 43 
down and blinded, they were duly prostrated and | unsuccessful theatrical or operatic speculations, and 
He never missed his | nothing short of great foresight and thought, and 
The Sacred Harmonie Society | long experience can bring these sort of enterprises 


The Monday Popular Concerts 


Unsuccessful 


brought out the Handelian mind and method, and|to a happy crisis. Weare promised great efforts. 
oratorio music became a want, and a no mean article | The fortunate event lies not with the noblemen 


Mr. Edward Taylor set Louis Spohr | gentry, the proprietors of the Royal Albert Hall, but 
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with the public and that inscrutable personage 
the impresario—-the tradesman. The artistic trades- 
man is wanted: the tradesman-artist is best at a 
distance. 





THE MISERIES OF M. GOUNOD. 





M. Gounod’s wail to the Times is calculated, we 
fancy, to excite more amusement in shrewd minds 
than sympathy in simple ones. The sympathy is 
seriously impaired by M. Gounod’s victorious atti- 
tude at the moment he makes his outcry. When a 
man raises a piteous hullabaloo about some wrong 
or other, we expect to find him a helpless sufferer 
rather than a conqueror. It is as though we heard 
yound the corner of a street a ery for help and 
commiseration. ‘Oh, how they set upon me! oh 
how cruel it is! oh do please come and help! oh 
dear, oh dear!’ We hurry round the corner pre- 
pared for some piteous exhibition of oppression or 
violence, and we find the victim has knocked his 
assailant down and is standing over him while 
uttering these agonising cries. This is M. Gounod’s 
position. He has reduced those ‘grands éditeur8 
de musique whom he asserts to have pillaged him, 
to respect. He has shut them up, made them 
cry peccavimus, and pay his little bill of costs. 
Anybody who offends in future in a similar way will 
do so at his own risk, and M. Gounod is likely to be 
harder the next time. What is this but the attitude 
of a conqueror? M. Gounod’s note should have 
been that of the victorious rooster who forgets his 
own pecks and scratches, for joy to see his enemy 
prostrate at his feet. There was more cause fora 
pean than a coronach. 

But if there was but small reason for M. Gounod 
to sing a dirge after a victory, there was even less 
reason in M. Gounod’s complaint as coming from 
M. Gounod himself. He should be the last man to 
complain of the practice of tinkering up other folks’ 
non-copyright melodies; because but little effort 
of memory recalls those Albert Hall performances, 
where every number of the program, from Bach and 
Handel down to ‘* God save the Queen” and ‘“ The 
Last Rose of Summer” was “arranged by M. 
Gounod,” “ harmonised by M. Gounod,” manipu- 
lated in some shape or form by M. Gounod, and so 
published and sold by M. Gounod’s agent, presum- 
ably for M. Gounod’s profit. Now M. Gounod may 
fairly argue that noblesse excuse; that a clever 
composer like himself touches nothing but to adorn 
it; and that his own tender treatment of Handel or 
Haydn is very different to the “ calomnies,” the 
“délits,” the * falsifications,” the “‘ meurtres ” and 
all the other uncomfortable wrongs heaped on 
himself by petty adaptors. Perhaps so. There 
may or there may not be English sceptics who 
assert it is equally calumniating, falsifying and 
murderous to sing Handel with your lips closed 
as to arrange ‘ Faust” for the Jew’s harp ; 
but we wili not go into that. We will admit that 
Gounod’s twisting about of the great masters is a 
more artistic operation than Jones or Robinson's 
similar method practised on Gounod himself. But 
it is still a crime, on M. Gounod’s own showing. 
It is a murder elegantly performed, and all the 
hard words which M. Gounod expends on the 
grands éditeurs and their myrmidons recoil- upon 
him in connection with the Albert Hall music- 
mongery. From the non-Gounodic point of view, 
such practices may no doubt be held excusable. 
At all events they have been inflicted on all the 
eminent composers from time immemorial, and 
nobody thought it worth while to make a great 
stir. Sometimes the composer's fame has been 
advanced, as some treasure ‘which hitherto lay 
perdu in instrumental labyrinths—some stray blos- 
som of melody in the tropic luxuriance of quartet 
or concerto—was brought forth from its comparative 
obscurity and set out for the admiration of the 
multitude. Dozens of pearls of Handel, Mozart, 
and Beethoven have thus been exhumed, and in a 
diferent setting have delighted those who other- 
Wise would never have known their beauty. M. 
Gounod has himself enchanted the English public 
m similar fashion, against his own will, Such 


adaptations of his melodies themes as “ Guardian 
Angels,” “ Ring on, sweet Angelus,” and ‘* Gold and 
grey,” which have sold in very large numbers, are speci- 
mens of what would never have reached and delighted 
the popular ear but for the dexterity of the adaptors. 
They lay buried in other forms. The right of with- 
holding them from this country had expired for lack 
of legal precautions. They were anybody’s property 
who chose to republish them. Ifthe grands éditewrs 
had republished them in their original shape, M. 
Gounod could not have prevented them, for he him- 
self had not complied with the conditions of the 
«copyright act. But the grands éditeurs preferred to 
make them attractive to the multitude, and the pieces 





became widely spread and immensely popular, and 
were chiefly instrumental in raising M. Gounod’s 
reputation high enough to enable him to come over 
here and teach us how to sing our national anthem. 
M. Gounod might have weighed this indirect benefit 
done him before shrieking out about calumniations, 
frauds, murder and the like. Such frauds and mur- 
ders suffered by M. Gounod have made it more 
easy for M. Gounod to make an income in England. 
Since, however, M. Gounod cherishes so bitter an 
opinion of this country (‘ lois bien défectueuses ”-— 
** la conscience morale et la science juridique insufli- 
santes ’—*‘‘ un délit qui n’existe que dans le commerce 
musical anglais’) an awful revenge is open to him. 
Let him shake the dust off his shoes against this 
guilty land. England has done nothing to deserve 
the honour conferred by M. Gounod's prolonged 





residence, in the teeth of his scorn for our laws, 
magistrates, publishers, critics, and institutions 
generally. France pines for her self-exiled com- 
poser, and in France he is never so badly treated as 


here. Norin France is the public taste degraded, 
authors ruined, shopkeepers enriched, and the 


blemish of calumny and theft cast upon the honour 
to which artists consecrate their lives. (Vide M. 
Gounod’s letter.) Such abominations are peculiar 
to England, and we wonder that M. Gounod can 
longer bear to breathe an atmosphere so tainted with 
them. His abandonment of us to our sins would be 
& more pungent punishment than the remedy of that 
Grand Artistic Congress which M. Gounod thinks 
might do such wonderful things. For a grand 
congress of artists against publishers, though aptly 
designated by the Pall Mall Gazette “an heroic 
remedy,” would, we fancy, have much about the 
value of a grand congress of mice for the abolition 
of cats. No; M. Gounod would do better to adopt 
a Coriolanian vengeance against a land where among 
other injuries the very law-courts protect him, and 
the very critics ‘“‘ vantent ” his imported songs “ au 
lieu de les dénoncer.”’ The last confession proves 
how deeply M. Gounod’s honour has been maltreated 
in England. He complains of having been praised ! 








OPERA BOUFFE IN LONDON. 





The march of opera bouffe which threatens to 
overcome ere long the metropolitan theatres has 
suggested the reflection that London managers 
have even a greater passion for it than the London 
public, and if it does not end by becoming 
thoroughly acclimatized in this country the failure 
will not be owing to any want of enterprise on the 
part of its introducers. The success which this 
form of entertainment has obtained is also in 
some quarters set down to the entire absence of 
operatic theatres, properly so-called, in London, 
except during a few months in the summer season, 
when a number of familiar works, supported by 
very attractive prima-donnas, are represented in 
the Italian language before audiences who d> not 
mind paying extravagantly high prices for the 
entertainment offered to them. The deduction is 
no doubtina measure true. A taste for dramatic 
music no doubt exists in London, joined to a taste 
for show, decoration and extravagant fun. In 
»ther forms dramatic music does not flourish 
with particular liveliness outside the walls of the 
Italian opera houses. ‘The taste for it does not 
inspire with life the form known as English opera, 
which at best boasts of a more galvanised ex- 





istence—a “watch or a vision between a sleep 








and a sleep.” Onthe other hand French opera 
bouffe can at the present moment count four 
theatres at which it constitutes the chief attrac- 
tion, and one more at which it puts in an appear- 
ance. At the St. James’s, the Haymarket, the 
Philharmonic and the Alhambra Offenbach reigns ; 
at the Opéra Comique Hervé has scored a success. 
No period has ever shown a similar supremacy of 
English opera proper. Even at its zenith English 
opera never attained anything like this. But on 
the other hand it must be remembered that all the 
forms of amusement have multiplied in London, 
the theatres havo largely increased, and there is 
more room for divers kinds of fare. Again mana- 
gers are keenly competitive, and when a success 


| is attained at one house, there is a disposition o1 


the part of half a dozen lessees to forsake their own 


| Spheres and rush to imitate their lucky brother. 


The raison d'étre of the present fivefold perform- 
ance of opera bouffe is evidently the success of 
“ Genévidve de Brabant” at the Strand. If this 
sort of thing makes a hit in Islington, why not 
in the Strand, at St. James's, in Leicester 
Square? Managers are eager to follow a success- 
ful lead without thinking that under different 
conditions they may not succeed in achieving tho 
same results. And they hastily set down to a 
total change in public taste that which is merely 
an existing love of variety. It is somewhat pre- 
mature to consider that all London has been 
converted to a fondness for opera boufle. We 
conceive it is but a section of the London public, 
which likes to vary its accustomed patronage 
of the theatres with an occasional visit to the 
light entertainments. If opera bouffe spreads 
much further we imagine decided satiety will 
supervene. Hitherto it has done well because it 
has formed the exception to the general fare. 
But its attractions are cloying, and it is possible 
to have too much of it within very small limits. 
After all, dramatically considered, it is a mode of 
burlesque—prose burlesque with a surfeit of 
female auxiliaries—burlesque with all the para- 
doxes and anachronisms of that school, and with 
dozens of supers instead of afew. It is crowded 
burlesque plus pretty music, with ogles in lieu of 
the broad fun of the music halls and the can-can 
substituted for the breakdown. ‘There is little 
reason to argue a revolution of public taste in 
this matter: it is simply a variation of tho 
old taste for parody, strengthened by the 
pleasure derived from dance music skilfully scored. 
One thing is certain: if opera bouffe is to take up 
a permanent position in London, we shall have to 
train a race of actor-singers. Nothing is more 
depressing than to witness the grimaces of some 
of our mistaken artists striving to get fun out of 
their parts. Between singers who cannot act and 
actors who cannot sing, opera bouffe degenerates 
into a dreary performance; and at present the 
number of performers who are capable in both 
departments is not large enough to supply more 
than a couple of theatres with an efficient staff. 














M. GOUNOD’S WRONGS. 





(The following is a nearly literal translation of 
a letter addressed in French by M. Gounod to the 
Editor of the Times on Tuesday last.) 

Sir,—I venture to hope you will not decline to 
open the columns of your journal to the publication 
of a complaint which I should not have thought 
worthy of occupying the attention of your readers if 
Lalonewereinterested. But it concerns acommercial 
abuse—I might say a commercial offence, involving 
such serious consequences, not only to material 
interests but also fo the reputation of those who are 
its victims, that I consider it my duty to invoke 
public opinion, and use all my efforts, all my mind, 
and all the arguments of justice, to put an end toa 
scandalous state of things fatal to the legitimate 
exercise of the rights of literary and artistic property. 
I should deem myself lucky if, in raising my voice 
against personal wrongs, I could arouse in all whom 











thig question interests the energy and activity 
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necessary to terminate an evil which derives its 
strength and its duration from our ignorance and 
carelessness. 

Let me found my text on the scandals of the music 
trade; being myself a composer this is my only claim 
to speak with authority on the subject. 

I have just held in my hands more than sixty 
pieces of music published by several of the eminent 
London publishers as works of my composition, and 
all of which are simply low abominable caricatures 
in which my music is absolutely calumniated, de- 
graded, and at times rendered unrecognisable. This 
alteration, which is often carried to a murderous 
extent (qui est souvent poussée jusqu’au meurtre), may 
be effected in various ways on which it is needful to 
enlighten public opinion and rouse the watchfulness 
of the intellectual police. 


musician by publishing certain portions of his 
melodies, and adding thereto other parts not his, one 
is fain to admit that he has doubtless some reason 
on his side. But on the other hand, he has not 
been served worse than Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and all the great 
composers, whose works have been ransacked and 
used for all purposes but those for which they were 
written. And one might ask M. Gounod if he has 
not been verily guilty of such matters himself: Bach, 
Mozart, and others to wit. -And we might also ask 
him if the publication of the very works of which 
he complains has not been a principal means of his 
late popularity in England? Who would have sung 
many of his songs, if only they were to have been 
had in their original forma, and with French words ? 
Or what music-seller in London would have specu- 











Ist. By undoing the nature (dénaturant) of the 
melody—that is to say changing the notes, either 
suppressing a part or adding strange ones. 

2nd. By replacing harmonic or rhythmic forms of 
accompaniment with pretended simplifications which 
have nothing of the original idea. 

3rd. By adapting a musical thought, inspired by 
certain words or dramatic situations, to new words 
with none of the characteristics of a translation, and 
no truthful connection with the music; whence it 
results that if the alliance of music and words is 
absurd—as is nearly always the case-—the musician 
bears the responsibility and his reputation suffers. 

These, then, are the monstrosities which dishonour 
the artistic profession, defile the music trade, lower 
public taste, enrich shopkeepers, ruin authors, and 


| cept in accordance with French sentiments? 


lated on their publication here if a veto had been 
put upon their adaptation to English words, ex- 


It is not a little singular that M. Gounod’s 
| late popularity has been put to the test by the com- 
| position of an English song, brought out for 
| the special purpose of raising a fund for the relief 

of the living heroine of Lord Byron’s popular 
|«Maid of Athens.” This has had the additional 
{advantage of being publicly sung both by Mrs. 

Weldon and by himself, but (with many of his later 

English songs) has not attained any great success. 

I fear M. Gounod has not had the best advisers 

to broach so violent a letter as that to the Times. 
| He might have been satisfied with the decision of 
| the Court of Chancery, which gave him all he desired 


. ship, but also of being her medical attendant, I am 


east on artistic honour, to which they have devoted | upon his own showing ; and one does not see that his 
their lives, a brand (une flétrissure) which deserves | letter will add anything either to his popularity or 
no other name than slander and robbery, with which | his pecuniarity. It is bad taste to endeavour to puff 
they (elles) should be assimilated. a “special” publisher into notoriety ; as there are 

And yet all this is circulated freely, with impunity, | many respectable publishers in London who do pub- 
lish, and have paid for, some of the best of M. 

I assure you on my honour I know people who | Gounod’s works. 
after having heard some of these Songs” of my} Iwill not remark on the proposed Grand Con- 
pretended composition, have thought and declared | gress. Figs have been more than once offered for 
me incapable of writing a good one. I could quote |sale in the name of the Prophet.—I am, Sir, 
more than one passage by this and that musical | yours, &c., Ch. H. Purpay. 
critic who praises these hateful falsifications of my | - - 
music, instead of denouncing them, and encourages 'ST. GEORGE’S HALL AND THE SUNDAY 
the public in error and bad taste instead of instruct- LEAGUE. 
ing and enlightening them. 

I do not knowin what degree or by what examples 
English legislators have hitherto grasped the im- 


successfully. 








To tne Eprror. 
Sirn,—In your remarks about the interview the 
portance of this subject; all I know is that Sunday League had with me, respecting the refusal 
the offence against which I protest exists only | of the lessee and manager to allow the further use 
in the English music trade, the sole one in which | of §t. George’s Hall for Sunday Evening Services, 
I have seen works offered under the name of | consequent upon an intimation from the Lord 
an author which were not his; all I know| Chamberlain's office that these were objected to, 
is that the laws on this point are still very | you allude to me as lessee of the Hall and Theatre. 
defective and we are very defenceless; while | Permit me to say that this is not correct. You are 
the moral conscience and judicial knowledge of a | justified in ailuding to me as owner of the property, 
magistrate are often insuflicient to appreciate at their | ag I built the Hall, but I am neither the lessee nor 
full value the nature and extent of the wrong done | responsible manager under the jurisdiction of the 
to an artist by forgeries which nothing distinguishes | Lord Chamberlain. The responsible manager gave 
from his own works. notice to the Sunday League to discontinue their 

I hold that nothing short of the assembling of a Sunday Evening Services in the Hall, and it was 
Grand Artistic Congress will put an end to these | against this notice that I was appealed to. The 
miserable errors (funestes méprises) by establishing, amount of right I had to interfere will be appre- 
once for all, on the immutable basis of moral right, ciated by those who understand the relative posi- 
laws which shall henceforth protect the artist from | tion of landlord and tenant.—Yours, &c. 
the publisher, and which shall impose on the latter H. Wyupe. 
under foreseen penalties the strict obligation of 157, Westbourne Terrace. Noy. 27th. 
publishing nothing under the name of an author but 
what directly emanates from him. 

As faras I am concerned I feel I ought to inform 
the public of the measure I have adopted to escape 
all mendacious publication, and that from among my 
publishers in London I have appointed as my special 
agent, Mr. Goddard, 4, Argyll Place, Regent Street, 
where people will always be sure of having strict 
guarantees of the authenticity of every musical work 
published in my name,—I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 








MISS ELIZA COOK, 





To rue Eprror. 

Sir,—Seeing in this morning’s issue of some of 
the newspapers a report of the death of Miss Eliza 
Cook, the poetess, I write to inform you that the 
statements therein contained are wholly untrue. 
Miss Cook does not reside at Deptford, but is at 
present living at Wimbledon, and has done so for 
the last three years. Further, as I have had the 
privilege for the greater part of that time, not only 
of enjoying her intimate acquaintance and friend- 


Cuanites Govnop, 
Tavistock House, Nov. 22. 


— 


To tax Epitor. in a position to affirm that the account given of her 


Sin,—On reading M. Gounod’s letter to the Times | state of health and mind is equally devoid of truth, 
of Monday last, complaining that the music-sellers | and therefore a most gratuitous and cruel piece of 
of Loudon bad damaged big reputation as alidle scandal. As the publication of such gross 





misstatements is calculated to seriously wound the 
feelings not only of the lady herself, but also of all 
those near and dear to her, I trust you will give this 
letter a prominent position in your columns, and go 
repair, as far as possible, the ernel injury she has 
been subjected to.—I am, Sir, yours, &e., 
O. W. Benny. 

Bracondale House, Wimbledon Hill, Nov. 25. 





ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 





Anton Rubinstein, says an eminent German critic 
in the original language of which the present ‘article 
is a translation, was born in the village of Wech- 
svetynetz in Russian Bessarabia on the 30th of 
November (18th 0.8.) in the year 1830. Early in 
life he exhibited marked musical talent, and at the 
age of six years he was placed under Villoing for 
instruction. In 1840 he went with his teacher to 
Paris: but failing, on account of his foreign birth, 
to secure his admission to the Conservatoire, then 
under the leadership of Cherubini, Villoing had re- 
course to the bold measure of introducing the young 
pianist to the Parisian public in the concert-room ; 
this at a time, too, when the public had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Chopin, Thalberg, and other cele- 
brities, and when Franz Liszt was there in the zenith 
of his fame. But the bold venture proved a most 
brilliant success. At once favourably impressed by 
his Beethoven-like head and the grave, mature dig- 
nity of his bearing, the audience followed him with 
rapt attention, and when Liszt first nodded his head 
approvingly and finally caught up the little fellow in 
his arms and, kissing him, joyfully exclaimed “ Das 
wird der Erbe meines Spieles,” the enthusiasm of the 
public broke forth in a thunder-storm of applause 
and the name of Rubinstein was established. 

After spending a year and a half in Paris, engaged 
in the comprehensive study of music, he went to 
London, where he made the acquaintance and won 
the regard of Mendelssohn. His youth induced his 
father to call him home for a time, but in 1844 he 
was placed under the instruction of ‘‘ Old Dehn,” the 
celebrated contrapuntist in Berlin. While studying 
thorough-bass under Dehn, he enjoyed the society of 
Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer, both of whom took an 
earnest interest in him and endeavoured with kindly 
sympathy to confine the rushing and unbridled talent 
of the young son of the Steppes within moderated 
and regulated bounds. This double influence was 
most beneficial to Rubinstein’s genius. The wild 
grandeur of his “ Asiatic’ nature, that involuntarily 
struggled to break through, found under the wise 
moderation of ‘Old Dehn” the path to truth, and 
assisted by the fine discrimination of Mendelssohn, 
the path to beauty. A sonata for piano and violon- 
cello (the manuscript of which was lost by Dehn) 
and a series of songs and piano morceaux published 
in this period, testify to the chastened taste of tae 
young composer. 

Upon his father’s death in 1846, young Rubin- 
stein, now seventeen years of age, was left to 
his own resources. He formed the plan of going 
to America, but first sought counsel of his 
old master, Dehn, who strongly dissuaded 
him from his purpose, and induced him to re- 
main in Berlin, where he gave instruction on the 
piano until 1849, and composed his first notable 
works. The six “‘ Songs of the People,” after texts 
of Léwenstein, are still reckoned among his most 
original compositions. Much that was written 
during these years in a feverish impulse, Rubinstein 
subsequently recast, or, with the severe self-criticism 
peculiar to himself, condemned and destroyed. 
From this period, however, date the charming 
** Persische Lieder” (Persian Songs), and his two 
important piano concertos. A singular adventure 
overtook him soon after, when on a journey home to 
see his mother. His pass, together with many 
manuscripts, all contained in his trunk, were lost 
with it, and thé Russian police sent the suspected 
stranger to St. Petersburg under a strong escort, and 
from there conducted him—though not to Siberia— 
yet to a fortress or some similar undesirable locality 
to which passless individuals are sont in Russia. The 
romantic expedient which Salvator Rosa had success- 
fully used with the Italian brigands, and which Douni- 
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zetti after him is said to have repeated in improvising 
the ‘ Elisir a’ amore” to establish his identity, failed 
with the Russian police, who, although Rubinstein 
offered to prove his identity upon the piano, remained 
stolidly immoveable. At last the Grand Duchess 
Helene happened to hear of his adventure, and effect. 
ing his release, the noble, art-loving lady sought to 
draw him to the musical circles of her court, and per- 
manently attached him to it as chamber virtuoso. 
Here he had opportunities for a threefold develop- 
ment. As pianist he shone in the courts and 
public concerts. The imperial government had 
never (a8 has been erroneously stated by biography) 
given him an opportunity to show himself as a 
director. But he founded a conservatory in St. 
Petersburg in combination with an institute for 
larger orchestral renderings, at the head of which 
he stood for nine years, a service which merits the 
undying gratitude of his native country. He now 
found occasion to study and penetrate into the very 
soul of the great classic symphonies and oratorios of 
the masters, in the artistic production of which he 
is now hardly excelled by any living director. 

His most important achievements, however, were 
asacomposer. <A national Russian opera, “ Dmitri 
Donski,” was brought out in 1850, and three lesser 
operas, ‘Die sibirischen Jiiger” (‘The Siberian 
Hunters”), “* Toms, der Narr” (‘* Toms the Fool’), 
and “ Die Rache” (‘* Revenge’’), were produced in 
the two succeeding years. The mighty piano 
sonata, Op. 41, the sonata for piano and ’cello, and | 
the Ocean Symphony, with its first movement of 
unsurpassed grandeur, all date from this period. | 
His excellent string quartets, Op. 41, the superb | 
trios in G@ minor and B flat major, ands everal 
collections of most charming “ Klavier-Stiicke,” and 
songs that soon formed with Schubert’s and 
Schumann’s song compositions an inestimable 
treasure of the entire musical world, followed each 
other inrapid succession. His oratorio, ‘‘ Dds verlor- 
ene Paradise” (‘‘Paradise Lost”), that records, though 
in the most independent manner, his sympathy with 
Mendelssohn, places him in this field also with the 
foremost of his predecessors. His great opera, ‘ Die 
Kinder der Haide” (‘* The Children of the Heath,’’) 
produced in a masterly manner at the Court opera 
in Vienna, was enthusiastically received. A second 
German opera ‘‘ Feramors”’ (the material from “Lalla 
Rookh”) met with high appreciation at the Court 
Theatre in Dresden and in other German theatres. 
His musical character sketches, ‘‘ Faust” and “Iwan 

the Cruel,” his quartet for piano and three-string 
instruments and his oratorio “Der Thurmbau von 

Babel” (‘* The Building of the Tower of Babel”) have 

more recently fully established his reputation. At 

present he is at work upon a biblical opera, ‘*Moses,” 
and upon one of a romantic, fantastical character, 
the materials for which are taken from Sermontof’s 

“Demon.” 

His stay in St. Petersburg suffered but one inter- 
ruption, in 1854, when he made a concert tour 
through Germany, England, and France, which was 
one unbroken triumph. Celebrated as an artist, 
and satisfied by the flourishing success of the con- 
servatory founded by him, he yet felt that in St. 
Petersburg he was too far removed from the focus of 
artistic life and action, and he therefore determined 
upon removing either to Paris or Vienna. The 
events of the year 1870 decided him to take his 
family to Vienna, where he accepted the honourable 
post of director of the ‘ Gesellchaft der Musik- 
freunde ” (Association of the Friends of Music), 














qlotuowar's Pitis.—Nothing Better.—With the shortening 
‘ays and foggy nen gery the human system will certainly be 
Tore or leas deranged, and notably these invaluable Pills exert 
é greater and more beneficial influence over loss of appetite, 
“yspepsia, bilious errors, irregularities of the bowels, and 
. Tvous disorders than any other medicine. Their mode of 
Con is thoroughly consonant with reason. They completely 
parity the blood, relieve both head and stomach of all faulty 
pactions, and expel all oppressive accumulations from the 
pen With the blood purified and all poisons purged from 
system, regularity must prevail throughout the body; 
— and pains must cease ; healthfal energy must supplant 
oa and the shakey nerves must regain their wholesome 
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Just Published. 


DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
@ Price 4s, 


Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


E. WILLING, 


Now Ready. 


C. 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 


Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 
rs To which ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 33d. 
ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘Tho People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 
d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to eo the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit, 'The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s, ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. il ; . ; 

The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Flalfpenny, 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worvs ny THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLESD, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By ©. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 








London and Brighton, Caauzp and o, 


London: J.T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Baton Square; and 4, Henrietta Btreot, Covent Garden. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 


£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
LA ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
| £3 18s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFOLTE, 

In Walnut. 
LA ds. per Quarter on the Three Tears System. 


| 50 GUINEAS. 
| COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
LA 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 

L5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s, Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
| *,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 


more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and | 94.—Kight Stops and Knee Swell.... 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





| 

) 90 GUINEAS. 

| SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
| In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 

| £9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 


obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 


tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 

BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 

£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


| J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
t PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
} (LARGEST IN EJROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





The diminution of size will obviate the objection eae £125 0 0O 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S | 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 

CNG dbs a eid odbs- dk eed m3 «¢ 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 12 12 0O 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
On Be. Bi sdocvcees a oeeaanay 3 66 CO 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .........+. 3... a&— 0 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... es 6. @ 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 82 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 60 COO 
5.—Hight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 0 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
TEOMOlO)  sicccccccccccece 38 0 0 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtTA) .ccccecsccccccccs eee 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
OAS. i vcciscccoscnsoncevee 50 O 0O 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
Pe errr oo: 4-'¢@ 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 


40 0 0O 


in Black Walnut .......... 85 Guineas 

9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 “ 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 ‘i 

| 9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ‘is 

45 ” 

| 9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ,, 

9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 - 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 os 


10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Back Blower .....ccccceces £100 OO 0O 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 

Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


a Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, Oc, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 





Organ Chair, ‘Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 








J. B. CRAMER & COs 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 


|IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. ° 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s, 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tyemolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 


OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 

Forté. sion. Bourdon. 

Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. _ Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (‘Iwo Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





ooo™ 


(Surg by Miss Helen D'Alton). s 

J. L. Roeckel 4 

Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 

Brilliant Eyes (Der Schinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 

J. G.C. Halley 4 

Curfew, The ...ssecccccccccecseveveveeeeesO. W. Smith 3 

Dreams Of Home ....cccecccecsccccccces. sks, LU. Hime 3 

Ever there! Sacred song. Written and composed byLinnet 3 

3 

3 

8 


A Midnight Song. 


Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster ‘ 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. Whitley 4 
1 strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 
Joy will come To morrow ........++- 
My Sweet Annette, (Lllustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
Mombelli) o2 .o.cs cccvieccdseseocs 
Peace, it is I! Sacred Song ...... 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words, 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent: street, W. 





ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 





Little Maid of ArOndee ...o0.00000 0000 00 0000000000 600800 

Guinévere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 

The Sallor’s Grave. . oocccocssecccececececcce 

Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 

Oba Della Wale 00'k0 dine’ cb'e0'0.c bwhe06.0500-0009 0:08 00.00 Ge 00 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


coococococo co 


— 


sees. P, Monk 3 0 


ecccccececeA. Lebeau 4 0 
cocccccceed. P. Knight 8 0 


--.d3. F. Simpson 8 0 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


~~ ee 
ocoocooo 





NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .......6.....0+5 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) . cco & 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had weet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......ecccesceseeees 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co , Regent-street, W. 


0 
0 


0 





NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 


The Dream Voyage, from ‘ Les Bavards” ..esceeseeee 8 

Godinctte’s Less0m... ...0.00000000ecGttO vorccccccccces 8 

In he South, ‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
RAGE WOE 0 0:00 00:00 Hess. agieeesce ° 





London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


i) 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


The Choice, in E flat and G.. 4... se eeee 
Thoughts! (Soprano) ......+... 

Spirit Love ...... 

TU ne cccvzendent 

Three Lilies 
Friends ....0. 


> ee 


sees ee esDedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


coococo 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY, 

















Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Teor) .........e..sssee00e 4 £0 
ft | wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance” ......cecsceccecesceseee 4 0 
London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 

The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ........s..sceeee 4 0 
Two of Miss Philp'’s most charming songs. 

London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 

NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 
The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ....40+++++: 8 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ..+...+seeseeeeeeeee BO 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
WUD TN diepeeke's> 0b ic eueenn hanes s0'acnnsstanesd, 
WO GUE GENIN TIDY: pond ovne So ac tnigs omseesnsign ss scanee: Ee 
London: J. B. Cramzn & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 
The Flower and the Star ....cesscesscoccessscscesseses 8 O 
Denne TS, 65 i258 See's IS ti iass 0c Sacs ee BS 
U list to the Song-bird ...... +0000 3 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London, J. B, Cnamgn & Co., Regent-street, W. 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements kave been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


| 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . 
Third ps Pianofortes . . 
Fourth s,, Pianofortes . . 
Fifth “i Pianofortes . .- by CRAMER. 
Sixth - Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 

by ERARD. 

by KIRKMAN. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couiarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STRBET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegans New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Crry. 





J. B, CRAMER{& CO., West Srreet, & Western Roap, Baiautox, 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC 


OF THE SEASON. 
“GALA T 2%. ¥-A-l S32, 


Performed at the State Balis. 
COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


By HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


4s. Illustrated with Photograph 5s. 


NACHTLIEDER WALTZ. 


By Cc. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


AUTUMN MANCGUVRES. 


MARCH AND POLKA. 
By ©. H. BR. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated, 


4s. 


SALWRE «6 #10. 


By C. H. KR. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


q BAVARDS QUADRILLE, 


\N ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA 
l By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 


BAVARDS GALOP, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
ah By C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 
ae Beautifully [llustrated. 

45. 


NEC K-AND-NECK..GAL.OP. 


By F. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


| YE MERRIE OLD TIMES 
LANCERS, ON OLD ENGLISH AIRS. 
! By F. GODFREY. 

Beautifully [llustrated. 


| | a8. 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, “REGENT STREET, W. 
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